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To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
YICHARD LOVELL EDGE- 
{% WORTH, in the preface to bis 
daughter’s excellent ‘ Popular Tales,” 
calculates upon the authority of Burke, 
{at there are eighty thousand readers 
in Great Britain, nearly one bundredth 
part of its inhabitants. He then pro- 
ceeds: out of these we may calculate 
that ten thousand are nobility, clergy, 
or gentlemen of the learned protes- 
Of seventy thousand readers, 
which remain, there are many who 
might be amused and instructed by 


( § books, which were not professedly 
> adapted to the classes, that have been 


4 enumerated,” 
% culation to lreland, though the number 
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ysame proportion to the population, 


of society. 
>! hope you will permit a friend to your 


If we apply the cal- 


# 


f readers does not bear nearly the 


a sie. 


yet it is hoped they are encreasing, 
Sand in particular, that the populous 
+province of Ulster is, at least, not the 
* nost defective in cherishing a taste for 
©the useful and substantial parts of 
Siiterature. On them the Belfast 
> Monthly Magazine must chiefly rely 
Stor support, and much of its contents 
P should be adapted to the information 
52nd improvement of the middle classes 
In your first setting out, 


e\work to offer a few remarks. 

Subjects interesting to the bulk of 
eaders should be treated with plain- 
less and simplicity, and in a manner 
Bdapted rather to the comprehension 

f the classes not protessedly literary, 

han with a view to please the tastidi- 

Us Critic. 

Ina Magazine something should be 

‘one to please all classes of readers. 

dissertations on Lucretius and Ovid, 

vill have some admirers. Let them 

€ moderately gratified ; but L say, on 

pehalf of the public, give us also 
nore substantial food. In your agri- 
tural, commercial and other month- 
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ly reports, we anticipate a fund of 
information. \Procure a stock of ori- 
ginal unpublished tours, both toreigu 
and domestic: your model, Phillips’ 
Monthly Magazine is excellent in this 
respect, and let your pages be often 
filled with delineation of inanners, both 
at home and abroad. Such sketch- 
es, when tolerably executed, please 
and interest all classes. Attend to the 
subject of education, it ts now receiv- 
ing some part of that attention, which 
it well deserves. Give us freely ac- 
counts of well conducted institutions 
for the education of the poorer Classes, 
and be particular in requesting infor- 
mation from your correspondeuts, on 
this highly interesting subject. 

While you are careful not to make 
your Magazine too learned or too 
splendid, donot let it, on the other 
hand, become too groveling. Res- 
cue the name of a Magazine from the 
disgrace, into which it has deservedly 
sunk, in consequence of the manner 
in which Magazines in Ireland have 
hitherto, in general, been conducted. 
Be original, and study to elevate your 
work to a rank with the respectable 
periodical eerie of London: 
you see | take the privilege of a friend, 
and am free inmy remarks. Be fasti- 
dious in they selection of articies. 
which you adfiit into your detached 
anecdotes. {t is soft and slippery 
ground, in which it is easy to sink. 
Be careful of the tales you insert ; 
tales, like poetry, do not admit of 
mediocrity. 

Your political retrospect is good 
and breathes the genuine spirit of li- 
berty : do not be afraid of speaking out 
with plainness, though with temper ; 
remember your promise in 3 pros- 
pectus “not to luil into apathy.” “The 

ublic prints give us soporitic draughts 
in sufficient quantity ; do you dare to 
fan the sacred flame of liberty, on 
which, notwithstanding the excesses 
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a4 Ineprovement on the Wind-Mill. (Oct. 


which have been cammitted under its 
wame, the happiness and well-being of 
nations depend. ‘The French Re- 
volution has produced a species of re- 
action by forcing opinions into a con- 
trary current, and in consequence ma- 
ny have discovered an apostacy from 
the mild and gentle precepts of genuine 
liberty. In politics we have many like 
Jack, in the ‘Tale of a ‘lub, who are 
resolved to rash into-extremes, and be 
as unlike the rogue Peter as the 
can. Let us bope for more tranquil 
times, anda return of the good old 
wholesome attachment to the principles 
of liberty, no longer flaming like a me- 
teor, but diffusing its steady and equa- 
ble light over the nations. 


*“‘ Fond impious man, think’st thou yon 
sanguine cloud, 

*¢ Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the 
orb of day ? 

** To-morrow he vepairs the golden flood, 

** And warms the natreas with redoubled 
ray.” GRAY’S BARD, 


Yow are right in declining to en- 
tangle yourselves in the rugged path 
ef’ sadlastenl controversy ; there is a 
certain point in. maintaining, of oppo- 
sing Opinions, beyond which it has been 
justly observed that allis dissonance and 
noise, but do not be too much afraid to 
admit free discussion into. your work, 
on Theological, or other subjects, which 
may tend to promote the welfare of the 
country ; underthis head | would class 
temperate Essays on the subject of 
Tithes. 

Let each party speak freely and mo- 
destly for themselves, and give then 
scope to do so, as long as they keep 
within the bounds of moderation and 
propriety. You are not the arbiters of 
opinions, but you are bound to keep 
the combatants who appear in your 
pages within the preseribed limits of 
gentleman-like and decorous language. 

‘The French, under the old segime, 
boastedthat they were in full possession 
of liberty, for they could write freely 
on any subject except — and po- 
littes; if vou interdict, indiscriminate- 
ly, remarks on those subjects, there 
appears to me an abridgment of the 
liberty, of a free press. Truth is net 
afraid of discussion, for her brightness 
%s more apparent, the more she is ex- 
ainined ; while error, for obvious rea- 


sons, shrinks from enquiry. I hope 








yoursMagazine will. always be an asy- 
jum for liberal examination, in whieh 
persons holding various and opposite o- 
pinions, will be permitted. to plead their 
cause, and so long as this: continues to 
be the case, and no longer, | most 
heartily wish success to your under- 
taking. C. k. 

Postscript.....On some subjects it 
is presumed it may not be thought 
prudent to enter into a discussion; 
think it should be established as a canon 
of criticism for the Belfast Monthly 
Magazine, that no article should be 
admitted unless a liberty will be grant- 
ed for a reply. By this means only 
you can maintain a free press and 
preserve, uninjured, the rights of dis- 
cussion, It would be ungenerous to 
publish arguments which delicacy or 
the temper of the tinves would pre- 
vent from being examined, and pub- 
licly canvassed. If such privileged 
opinions are true, they require no 
additional contirmation, if they are 
not, you lend your aid to continue the 
error without giving an opportunity 
for detection. 

—_—_ 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 


BEG leave to suggest the following 
i hintto your readers, relative to am 
Improvement which [ am apt to think 
might with little expense be resorted 
to, in removing the disadvantages which 
uniformly attend the wind-mill, as its 
force is usually applied. 

The wind-mill under the present cir- 
cumstances, can never be used with @, 
proper effect in cases where uniformity 
of motion is necessary, and of course, 
the benefit resulting trom the currents 


in our atmosphere are considerably - 
curtailed. It would be, I believe, a- 


vain task to undertake the regulation 
of the. motions of a machine, whoses 
impetus depends upor a moving parts 
er of irregular velocity; 1 propose there- 
fore to apply the power of the wind- 
mill, not cmnediately, but as a means 
of procuring 2 well regulated impetus, 
which can be applied to any kind of ; 
machinery where regularity of motion 
is required. My plan is toapply the 
power of the wind-mill to raising water 
to_a certain height, by connecting it 
with a forcing pump ; this water should 
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be conveyed into a reservoir, and by 
a convenient opening in the reservoir, 
conducted‘to the top ef an over-shot 
wheel. 

‘The reservoir must be so construct- 
ed as to contain only a certain quantity 
of water, by means of channels through 
which the redundant water may flow 
oll. 

The great advantages of this arrange- 
ment are: 

First... The machine need never be 
idle, provided there be a sutlicient 
quantity of wind to ‘keep it in motion. 

Second....A single cargo of water, 
consisting of twenty or thirty tons, is 
all that is necessary to supply the ma- 
chinery, as the whole may be so con- 
structed as ‘that the water which flows 
over the wheel may be again conducted 
into the well intended for supplying 
the reservoir by means of the forcing 
pulp. 

Third.... The variable velocity of the 
wind-mill cannot in any manner affect 
the equability of motion in the part of 
the machinery which is moved by the 
water, as that is always regulated by 
what are in themselves perfectly regular, 
viz. the weight of water in the reservoir 
(which is supposed to be at all times 
the same) and the impetus acquired 
by the water in falling through the pas- 
sage from the reservoir to the top of 
the wheel. 

In hopes that this hint may be of ser- 
vice, Iremain your sincere well-wisher, 

MECHANICUS, 
Neorg July 13tk, 1808. 

Postscript.....since writing the above 
I have been given to understand, that 
the idea of using the power of the wind 
mediately has been proposed to the pub- 
lic before this. 1 do not regret being de- 
prived of the pleasure ef having con- 
ceived, what I thought, an original idea; 
should the hint be taken up and pursued 
by am individual in the country, m 
principal object will be so far obtained! 


Tv the Editor of the Belfast Magatine. 





SIR, 


RANKLIN, in the energetic lan- 
guage of D’Alembert, “‘ snatched 
the thunder from the clouds.’ Perhaps 
the sentence may be considered as an 
excellent epitome of the philosophical 
character of that eminent genius, He 


On Pendulums. 


85 


used his knowledge of the arcana ef 
nature, as a means of depriving her 
of her destructive qualities, and ex- 
tracting from her such practical rules 
as might advance human knowledge, 
or extend the limits of our comforts. 
This, indeed, is the true province of 
philosophical research, and £ am posi- 
tive, that he who enjoys the happy 
quality of making practical inferences 
from his knowledge, though of a limit- 
ed kind, is much more serviceable, 
in a certain degree, (to society, than 
he who is for ever soaring in the higk 
and rarefied atmosphere of pure 
theory. J am much gratified there- 
fore, in finding froin your .prospectus 
that you set a proper value on the use- 
ful part of philosophy; allow me to 
contribute my mite towards this de- 
partment of your periodical work. 

It has been demonstrated by Sir 
Isaac Newton, that the solid, which 
offers the least resistance in moving 
through an elastic medium, must par- 
take somewhat of the shape of the 
cone, curved slightly in its outline. 
May not this be applied to the correc- 
tion of the errors of the pendulum? 
It is pretty well ascertained that anuch 
of its incorrectness arises from the dif- 
ferent degrees of elasticity, in the 
medium through which it moves; if 
then we substitute the solid of the least 
resistance, in place of the weight 
usually shtanhidd to the rod of the 
pendulum, it is but reasonable to con- 
clude that much of the irregularity 
complained of will be dene away. If 
we make the resistance which the pen- 
dulum offers to the atmosphere the 
least possible, the irregularities arising 
from this resistance, and the conse- 
quent re-action of the air, must also be 
the kaet possible*. 











—— - <. ——————— 





* The consideration of the irregularity 
of the pendulum, which proceeded from 
the differert densities uf the atmosphere 
put me on devising some urode of remov- 
ing this serious defect. Perhaps enclosing 
the whole apparatus of the clock in an 
iron cylinder, air-tight, and then ex. 
hausting the ¢ylinder of air, might be 
attended with some advantage in this re- 
spect; besides, that a cleck protected 
thus from the atmosphere will never re- 
quire cleaning, and the oil can never 
oxidate the metal. But this plan, it mast 
be remarked, could not be adopted in 
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I shall be happy to find, through 
the medium of your Magazine, that 
this hint has been followed up, by 
some actual experiments on the sub- 
ject, as ] know there are many persons 
in your town fully qualified, in every 
respect, for the employment, and [ 
need not say how anxious | shall be for 
some account of a series of well con- 
ducted experiments on a matter of so 
much importance. 

] am sir, your sincere well-wisher, &c. 
MECHANICUS- 
Newry, Sept. 8th, 1808. 
== 
ESSAY ON IRISH BULLS. 

(Continued from p. x. of No. 1.) 
2 hrs also, in describing the war- 

like character of the Amazons, has 
the following passage, conveying a 
statement not Rew unlike the idea 
of Fielding, “ Neque otio, neque lani- 
hcio, sed armis, equis, venationibus 
erercebant,” in English, ‘They ex- 
ercised themselves neither in idleness 
nor in spinning wool, but in arms, 
horsemanship and hunting.” 

The jokes of Hierocles have been a 
fruitful source of Hibernian blunders, 
(1 speak as an Englishman.) It is need- 
less to insert them here, as I believe 
they are to be found translated in the 
fourth Edition of Edgeworth’s Essay on 


jJrish bulls*. 2 








house clocks, and perhaps astronomers 
would find it equally objectionable, as the 
beat of the pendulum could fot be heard 
in vacuo, Perhaps the following might be 
appled with better effect in every respect; 
exhausting the cylinder intended to con- 
tain the clock-work, filling it with carbo- 
nic acid gas, in liew of atmospheric 
air, and then making it air-tight, the 
superior density of the former, will in- 
crease the sound of the pendulum, the 
oxiditication of the metal is avoided, as 
in the case of the vacuum, and perhaps, 
too, the dilatation and cootraction of 
pendulum and work may be in a great 
measure done away, by means of the 
Taediam in which they are contained. 

* Sir John Carr, in his Tour through 
Ireland, mentions that a certain Agricul- 
tural Society in England having heard 
mich in praise of the said Essay on Lrish 
Buits, instantly commissioned their Secre- 
tary to procure twelve copies of the 
Essoy, in order to examine its contents, 
and to ascertain whether it might not con- 
tain some hints towards the improvement 
of the herned cattle in England!!! 





Shakespear says, “‘Csar never did 
wrong but in just cause.” 1 cannot find 
that this species of bull has ever been 
attributed to an Irishman: perhaps 
there are some bulls, which like cer- 
tain rights, are unalienable, and can- 
not be wrested from those who hold 
high employments in the manor of 
Parnassus*. 

Should poor Paddy dare to talk of 
a horse-race between two asses, we 
should see it immediately in Italics 
in every British news-paper, from the 
mouth of the Ply to the Tweed. But 
let the divine Homer introduce his 
goddess of wisdom exhorting Pandarust 
to promise an hecatomb (i.e. an oiter- 
ing consisting of an hundred oxen) of 
white /ambs to Apollo; could Minerva 
be, with poetical propriety accused of 
making a Bull? Ob, fie upon it!! 

A worthy Friar of the Franciscan 
order, mentions a circumstance in 
support of the credit of his favourite 
saint, which must be believed quia 
impossibile. itis that on a time St, 
Francis was by some hazard thrown 
ashore on a desolate island, and in the 
short space of half an hour he convert- 
ed ten thousand of the inhabitants!!! 
‘This too remains to be attributed to an 
Hibernian. 

One of Dryden’s plays was damned 
by the severity of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s witticism upon the following 
line, 

«* My wound is great, itis so very smail.”” 
To which the Duke wittily subjoined, 
“Then ’twould be greater were it none at 

ail.”? 

This I consider one of the happiest 
instances of the argumentum ad absur- 
dum on record, ‘Lhe genius of the 
Duke enabled him to see Dryden’s 
bull intuitively, and his ability im 
stantly provided him with a very na- 
tural deduction, which placed the ab- 
surdity in the most palpable light. 

Sir John Perrot, in his account of the 
State of Ireland during the reign of 
Elizabeth, observes, ‘‘that more Eng- 
lishmen were born in Wexford than m 

* This Bull from Shakespear is given 
on the authority of Ben Johnson. « It is 
but justice to add that Rowe affirms, he 
has never met with the above line in ang 
copy of Shakespear. 


t See liad, Book iv, Verse 102. 
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all Iréland put together!!! Bull upon 
Bull. 

« Are you dead Paddy?” “No, b 
jJ~--s, but P’m speechless,” cries Pade 
dy.... Now it is, | must confess, a won- 
derful faculty in any human being, to 

ossess the power of ulterance, while 
fabouring under an utter inability to 
speak, for which reason | am ata loss 
which to prefer, this answer of Paddy, 
or the original from which the story 
is made up. In the Timon of Lucian, 
in the latter end of the fifteenth sec- 
tion, we tind the foilowing Diaiogue, 
to which | allude: Gnaiho. 1 will 
summon you before the Areopagus for 
injuring me thus,”....72mon. Stay but 
a short time, and you shall have an 
opportunity of accusing me of your 
murder too!!! If it be wonderful 
for an Irishman to speak when stunned, 
the wonder is increased when we ob- 
serve that Gnaiho might possess a si- 
milar power, though completely dead. 

Timon also, in the warmth of his 
misanthropy, comes to the resolution of 
having no mtercourse with mankind, 
and carries this resolution to such un- 
warrantable lengths, as to make him 
determine to erect his own monument, 
yes, gentle reader, his own monument, 
over lis own dead body; this, per- 
haps, might have furnished the foun- 
dation of the story of St. Patrick swim- 
ming from Port-Patrick to Donagha- 
dee, with his head in his mouth. 

“An Irishman was once observed 
with his eyes shut, sitting before a 
looking-glass ; on being asked the rea- 
son; ‘By my shoul,” cries Paddy, 
“1 wanted to see how I look when I 
am asleep.” 

For the source of this, see the jokes 
of Hierocles, No. 10; where he is 
himself guilty of the blunder which he 
attributes to his stlly fellow. 

The blunder of Sir Richard Black- 
more, in. contriving to make the 
eg of Vortigern strip a naked 

ict of his doublet, is not of Irish 
character; it appears to be somewhat 
akin to the strong expression of anti- 
quity slaying Marsyas a second time. 

erhaps however, the unfortunate 
wight had a body of a particular 
kind, which, like the cork-tree, or 
the testaceous animals, could produce 
one skin when the other had fallen off, 
or was torn from his flesh. 
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Menippus, in Lucian, vaunts of his 
tranquillity while sailing across the 
Styx. “For,” quoth he, “I Was the 
only passenger of all the others, who 
did not weep.” 

Milton observes in like strain, that 
Adam was, 

‘© The goodliest of men since born, 

** His sons, the fairest of her daughters, 

Eve.” 

And in a monthly publication of 
the British metropolis, it is somewhere 
remarked, that Bonaparte is usually 
the plainest dressed man of his retinue. 
‘There is something unusually ludicrous 
in a man’s walking behind himself, 
yet, upon second thoughts, there is 
no knowing the extent of what that 
wonderful man can do, and though 
he may be too wise and too sensible 
to be beside himself, this may not pre- 
vent him from being behind himse(f’ 
occasionally. 

Here follows a short list of blunders 
purely British....[In the April of 1806, 
the following bill was stuck up in a 


window in Cheshire : 


‘*'This house to be let for ever, or 
longer if required.” Mr. Edgeworth 
has recorded a bull of the same kind, 
of an English shop-keeper who endea- 
voured to recommend a piece of stuff 
toa lady, by assuring her that it would 
last as a gown for ever, and might be 
onpueen into a petticoat afterwards, 

Perhaps there is no language in 
existence or on record, so replete with 
blunders as the English. <A foreigner 
conversant in the language, but who 
had previously never heard the ex- 
pression, ‘boil the kettle,” must be 
very naturally struck on observing 
oak a direction given to a servant 
for the first time: he would, | must 
suppose, conceive the kettle to be 
sume rare esculent, which his friend, 
in the warmth of his hospitality, is 
going to treat him with, and which re- 
quires only the process of boiling.- I 
can easily fancy to myself the eager 
curiosity of a guest while the suppos- 
ed dainty is undergoing the seething 
process, fully satisfied in his own 
mind, ‘¢that as John Bull is so sharp 
on his neighbour Teague, for the ab- 
surdity of his expressions, there can 
be ao blunder in the sentence.” 

It is true, indeed, that the ahena 
undantia of poetry, may be pointed 
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out as an instance of this form of ex- 
pression, but surely, this is a degree 
of presumption in common conver- 
sation to arrogate to herself the privi- 
leges of her mistress, who may say 
in the words of Horace: 

‘‘Mew (contendere noli) 

** Stultitiam patiuntur opes. 

She is privileged to snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of common sense, 
but this is only the privilege of great 
folks. 

Light the pipe, is another of the 
blunders of the English language, and 
is just as allowable in the eye of com- 
inon sense, as if we should say, “ roast 
the spit,” “bake the oven,” ‘stew the 
pan,” &c. &c. 

« Light the fire,” here is an expres- 
sion, for which the figures of speech 
have entered no defence; it is an in- 
stance of blundering in expression, 
which has no sureliel, and I believe 
is confined to the English language*. 
Should it, however, be found in 
ethers, its adoption into the English 
should make them pause before they 
have the hardihood to accuse us of 
committing errors of the same kind. 
‘They charge us with occasionally mak- 
ing egregious blunders, while their 
own language exhibits permanent and 
regularly adopted bulls!! I under- 
stand it is frequently the practice 
amongst swindlers, &c. &c. in Lon- 
don, when pursued by any of the re- 
tainers of justice, to join in the general 
cry, of “Stop the thief; by which 
they frequently escape pursuit, and 
not unusually contrive to fix the at- 
tention of the mol on some znrnocent 
person, who thus is made the means 
of favouring the retreat of a notorious 
delinquent. [s the usual cry of * blun- 
dering Teague,” kept up on 2 more 
honourable motive, or with a more re- 
spectable intention ? 





* The French form of expression is 
thus, ‘* Fattes de feu.” In Latin, “ £2 
true Leno focum’’ (perhaps the admirers of 
Virgil may say otherwise). In Italian, 
the form of expression is the same as tu the 
French. In Greek, EuSuatey To Tve, 
«* To put (or throw) on the Sire.” | It 1s to 
be observed here, that I have noticed 
only the commonly used forms of ex- 
pression in the different languages above 
cited, 
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In Brewster’s edition of Ferguson’s 
Mechanical Lectures, the editor in- 
forms us of his invention of a new 
kind of convex glasses intended for 
microscopes, composed of turpentine 
varnish: surely this is as bad as a 
horse-race between (wo asses. 

Mr. Nicholson (the journalist, es- 
sayist, encyclopxdist, economist, che- 
mist, FE. Rvs. LL.D. A.B.C.D, &c. &c. 
to the end of the alphabet) suggests 
also Ais new invention of cross wires 
for telescopes, made of a species of 
metal denominated spider’s web*. 

Jt may possibly be remarked here, 
that these are expressions understood 
by every body, and that the inaccu- 
racy causés no misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the author. | have no 
objection to this apology for this in- 
accuracy of language. But, ‘ hane 
veniam dumus, petimusque vicissim.” | 





* The critique on Crabbe’s Poems, in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
has started u singular idea, which I would 
be glad to have elucidated satisfactorily. 
‘Talking of the Anighis of the Ferula 
( Auglice School-masters) it. is observed that 
** Goldsmith has described him inimita- 
bly, so has Shenstone, with a slight change 
of ser, and Crabbe has in two passages 
followed their footsteps.” 

Being aware of the metaphysical dex- 
terity of our Caledoniau brethren, I have 
tu deprecate a too profuse application of 
it, in unravelling the mystery, which 
is unquestionably couched in the above- 
cited passage. In my huinble apprehen- 
siuu, it means simply this, that Gold- 
smith has described the schoolmaster 
znimitably, and Shenstone has likewise 
described him inimitably, but with this 
difference that Shenstone’s schoolmaster 
is an old woman; which difference, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Review, is af. 
fected by a slight change of sex. What 
species of slight change it is that produces 
this effect, I am ata loss to conjecture, 
as my logic informs me that whatsoever 
is not a differentia essentialis must be a 
proproawn or an accident ; perhaps, however, 
the two sexes may in the opinion of tbe 
Reviewers, be appreximating to each 
other as they advance in years, withqut 
ever absolutely meeting, like the asymp- 
tote in the bigher geometry, and between 
an old schoolmaster and an antique school- 
mistress the difference may be so slight 
as to be considered (critically speaking) 
a miere minimum, 4 vor X preterea nihil, 
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am only objecting to the limited, un- 
generous manner in which this privilege 
is allowed to be pleaded. An author 
of eminence, “on situation in life 
aifords him an opportunity of improv- 
ing his acquirements, is permitted to 
express himself inaccurately with im- 
punity, while a poor uninformred be- 
ing, Who is liable to any circumstance 
that can keep his mind in a state of 
literary darkness, is, by an unjust ap- 
propriation of this privilege, become 
the butt of sarcasm and ridicule, upona 
charge, which appears to me incapable 
of standing a common examination ; 
the usual mode of proving this charge, 
is by making the assertion, that the 
Irish are peculiarly hasty in their tem- 
pers, but this peculiar hastiness still 
remains to be proved, and of course 
its existence is still liable to be ques- 
tioned. ‘hey undoubtedly :possess pas- 
sions, which, like those of other na- 
tions, not completely educated, are 
subject to considerable inequalities. 
Introduce arts and manufactures into 
the country, and the asperities of the 
national character must perforce, be 
gradually worn off. ‘The Italian pro- 
verb, ‘the devil tempts mankind, 
but the idle man tempts the devil,” 
might be remembered with advantage 
by political economists; and to the 
establishment of systematic industry 
alone, we must look with any degree 
of confidence, for lowering the temper- 
ature of the national character. 

The wit attributed to the lower 
erders of the [rish, is, I believe, a 
qualification too generously attributed 
to them; they undoubtedly possess 
wit and shrewdness to a more than 
usual extent, but for the possession of 
these two, they are indebted rather 
to their peculiar circumstances. ‘Their 
poverty obliges them to exercise their 
faculties incessantly, in devising means 
to stpport themselves: this gives them 
a readiness of thought, which rarely 
deserts them in any emergency. The 
excuses of an Irish peasant, the shifts, 
the evasions he can resort to, provided 
he be not actually detected in any un- 
fair transaction, might, if generall 
observed, be justly deemed proverbial, 
but when once he shall be placed ina 
Situation similar to the i-nglish mecha- 
nic, whenever his thoughts shall be 


confined within the narrow circle of * 
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his daily employment (the making, 
for example, of pins’ points) the neigh- 
bouring ale-house, and the adjoining 
skittle ground, his abilities must con- 
sequently lose in their extent, though 
the substitution of accuracy may upon 
the whole, be a valuable one in every 
point of view. 

His wit must also suffer in a similar 
degree. In fact these two qualifica- 
tions, wit and shrewdness usually ac- 
company a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion amongst the lower orders of 
every nation. Ignorance produces 
wit, and necessity shrewdness. Our 
neighbours, the Scotch, are remarka- 
ble for the latter, and | never under- 
stood them to be particularly distin- 
guished for the former, which has suf- 
fered from the general diffusion of 
knowledge amongst them, while the 
scantiness of their means has left the 
other qualification unimpaired; those 
who are eternally holding up the frish 
peasantry to our view as wits, are 
only giving us infallible proofs of their 
state of misery and wretcheduess. It 
was remarked of old, that the places 
renowned for ofacular reputation, 
were in general the most wretched : it 
were devoutly to be wished that we 
did not exhibit so many sad proofs of 
our similarity of situation to that of 
Delphos and Dodona! ! 

Perhaps, sir, you may suppose from 
my manner, and the positive language 
I have used throughout this paper, 
that I am incapable of listening to any 
thing which may serve to controvert 
what I have advanced; so far from 
this being the case, I have to assure 
you that I have expressed myself in 
a manner thus positive, rather with 
the view of promoting discussion, 
than of putting a termination to the 
examination of the subject, and 
though! must, upon the whole, ex-, 

ress my scepticism, asto the charge 

rought against our national charac- 

ter, ‘i am still willing audire alteram, 
partem. When our authors of emi- 
nence shall be convicted of absurdities 
such as I have pointed out amongst 
the writers: of other nations, it must 
be something more than, national pre- 
judice, which shall prevent me from 
acknowledging the justice of the ge- 
neral imputation against us. Yours, &c. 
Ergsino. 
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To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
STRICTURES ON THE CHARACTER OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

NMIXED panegyric cannot be 
appropriated to man, who is found 
to be a being of a mixed species, in 
whom virtues and errors are blended. 
He approximates nearest to virtue, 
who is the most free from errors. By 
praising a character too highly, no good 
is done, as some writers on morals have 
alleged, for it is of no avail to hold up 
a character as perfect, whileexperience 
shows it to be unattainable, and conse- 
quently not to be imitated. ‘The eulo- 
gies of the French academies have been 
extremely faulty in this respect, and [| 
am inclined to think the account of Ge- 
neral Washington, published in your first 
number is too much in the same style. 
General Washington had many ami- 
able qualities, but being a man, he had 
also his failings. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the friends of liberty are 
not more consistent. Much might be 
written to shew the inconsistencies, and 
the departure from their own principles 
of the advocates of liberty, and of the 
friends of free inquiry. 


I have two blemishes to charge on the: 


character of Washington ; first that he 
continued to be a slave-holder, and se- 
condly that when remonstrated with on 
this subject by the philanthropic and 
energetic Rushton of Liverpool, he had 
the fi/tleness to return the letter under 
cover without a syllabie in reply. 
Some may think that Washington 
made amends to the cause of humanity 
by ordering by his will his slaves to re- 
ceive their freedom on the decease of 
his wife, and rest satistied with his ex- 
cuse that emancipating them during her 
life would be attended with insuperable 
difficulties on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriage with the dowager 
negroes, it not being in his power un- 
der the tenure by which the latter were 
held to manumit them. I cannot ad- 
mit the validity of this excuse ; had he 
no means in his power, either by nye 
sion or purchase, to prevail on his wife 
to consent to this act of justice? It ap- 
pears singular that he should leave it to 
thumous execution. But the pre- 
judices of the Virginians ran strong 


against the emancipation-of Blacks, - 
and I am ready to think Washington 
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feared to lessen his popularity by en- 
countering these prejudices, and hence 
this delay of justice until after his 
death. 1 donot envy the cold feelings 
of aman, who could so easily settle the 
account with himself. 

Now as to the second charge, | think 


it showed a resentment unbecoming a ° 
great mind. Edward Rushton had in « 


early lite suifered the deprivation of his 
sight by bis kind attentions to this inju- 
red race, by undauntedly going down 
to attend them in the hold of a Guinea 
vessel in which he was an apprentice, 
ata time when an infectious disorder 
had broken out among them. An in- 
flamination in his eyes succeeded and 
brought on blindness from which after 
thirty years’ suffering, he is only lately 
wire recovered. Itis known that 

ashington was acquainted with the 
sufferings that befel Rushton as a mar- 
tyr in the cause of humanity, at the 
time whenstung with the severe remon- 
strance, he so unhandsomely returned 
his letter. By thus wincing, he proved 
‘‘ his withers not unwrung.” 

Toshow the temper of the two men, 
as well as for the sake of the just senti- 
ments it contains, | subjoin some ex- 
tracts from this letter. 

After enumerating the services of Ge- 
neral Washington in the cause of liber- 
ty, and the happiness of America un- 
der her new constitution, he thus ad- 
dresses him : 

“« But it is not to the commander in 
chief of the American forces, nor to 
the president of the United States, 
that 1 have aught to address, my busi- 
ness is with George Washington of 
Mount Vernon, in Virginia, a man, who 
notwithstanding his hatred of oppres- 
sion and his ardent love of Liberte 
holds at this moment hundreds of his 
fellow beings in a state of abject bon- 
dage. Yes! you, whe conquered un- 
der the banners of freedom, you, who’ 
are now the first magistrate of a free 
- le, are, (strange to relate) a slave- 

older. ‘That a Liverpool merchant 
should endeavour to enrich himself by 
such a business is not a matter of sur- 
prise; but that you, an enlightened 
character, strongly enamoured of your 
own freedom, you who, if the British 
forces had succeeded in the Kasterm 
states, would have retired with a few, 
congenial spiriis to the rude fastnesses, 
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of the western wilderness, there to have 
enjoyed that blessing, w ithout which a 
paradise would be disgusting, and with 
which the most savage region Is not 
without its charms; that you, I say, 
should continue to be a slave-holder, a 
proprietor of human flesh and blood, 
creates in many of your British friends 
both astonishment and regret! It has 
Leen said by your apologists, that your 
feelings are inimical to slavery, and 
that you are induced to acquiesce in it 
at present merely from motives of po- 
licy: the only true policy ts justice, 
and he who regards the consequences 
of an act, rather than the justice of it, 
civesno very exalted proof of the great- 
ness of his character. But if your feel- 
ings be actually repugnant to slavery, 
then 4re you more culpable than the 
callous-bearted planter, who laughs at 
what he calls the pitiful whining of the 
abolitionists, because he believes sla- 
very to be justifiable ; while you per- 
severe In asystem which your consci- 
ence tells you to be wrong. If we call 
the man obdurate who cannot perceive 
the atrociousness of slavery, what-epi- 
thets does he deserve, who, while he 
does perceive its atrociousness, conti- 
hues to bea proprietor of slaves? Nor 
is it likely that your own unfortunate 
negroes are the only sufferers by your 
adhering to this nefarious business ; 
consider the force of an example like 
yours, consider how many ot the sable 
race may now be pining in bondage, 
merely, forsooth, because the Presi- 
dent ot the United States, who has the 
character of a wise and good man, 
does hot see cause to discontinue the 
long established practice. Of all the 
slave-holders under heaven, those of the 
United States appear to me the most 
reprehensible ; for man never is so 
truly odious, as when he inflicts upon 
others that which he himself abomi- 
nates. ‘Lhe hypocritical bawd who 
preaches « hastity, yet lives by the vio- 
lation of it, is not more truly disgusting 
than one of your slave-holding gentry 
bellowing in favour of democracy, 
Man does not readily perceive defects 
in what he has been accustomed to ve- 
erate; hence it is that you have 
escaped those animadversions which 
your slave-proprietorship has so long 
merited,” 

i could enlarge my extracts from 
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this letter of close and just remon- 
strance, but I fear to trespass too far 
on the pages of the Magazine. 

When this letter is viewed in con- 
trast with the eulogy of D. B. Warden, 
it may enable us to form a juster esti- 
mate of the character of Washington. 
To those who conceive themselves 
bound to defend a favourite character 
through all circumstances, this set off 
will not be acceptable. ‘To them, as was 
the case with the man to whom they 
were originally addressed, the effnsions 
of an honest heart conveying the lan- 
guage of reproof will not be pleasing... 

eveseeeeee’? They are too rough to suit 

**Ears long accustomed to the tuneful 

lute.” N. kh. 
For the Belfast Monihly Magazine. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIVERPOOL BOTA- 
NIC GARDEN. 

Extracted from an Introduction to a Catalogue 
of Plants belonging to it, jist publisted, 
VENUE Liverpool. Botanic Garden, 

was established by public sub- 
scription, in the year 1800, and gpened 
in 1803. About ten statute acres of land | 
were purchased at a convenient dis- 
tance from the town, and rather more 
than ove half of them have been ap- 
propriated to the garden. ‘Two lodges 
have been built for the residence of the 
Curator, a committee room, and other 
purposes ; and the whole is enclosed 
with a substantial stone wall. ‘The re- 
maining land is sold; and such has 
been the rapid, and perhaps unprece- 
dented advance in the value of proper- 
ty in the vicinity of Liverpool, that 
the sale of the half has neatly apes 
the purchase of the whole. ‘Che land 
is held by a renewable lease, under the 
Corporation of Liverpool, who, with 
the same distinguished liberality aud 
generosity, with which they have en- 
couraged any proposal for the improve- 
ment or ornament of the town, have 
made a free grant to the Proprietors of 
the reversionary interest of (he garden 
and buildings, “ so long as the same 
shal] remain appropriated to the purpo- 
ses of the present [nstitution.” 

The dispasition of the garden was 
suggested by William Roscoe Esq. to 
whose zeal and active exertion in the 
dissemination of science, the encou- 
ragement of the fine arts, the general 
N 
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wmprovement of the mind, and culti- 
vation of those talents which give 
dignity to character and happiness to 
life, this Institution owes its existence. 
The large Conservatory is an elegant 
and spacious range of buildings, 240 
feet long, and in the centre 24 feet 
high; it is divided into five distinct 
compartments, heated to different de- 
grees of temperature, adapted to the 
preservation of plants from every part 
of the world, ‘There is also a sinall 
Conservatory, with bark pits, and an 
aquarium, of dimensions sufficient to 
contain, at least, one specimen of eve- 
ry rare and tender aquatic; and a 
jarge compartment, with small trames 
and wodden covers hath lately been ap- 
propriated for the preservation of such 
herbaceous plants as are too tender to 
endure the severity of our winter. 
When the funds of the Institution shall 
be adequate to the expense, it is in- 
tended to add a library of works of 
Natural History, with an apartment 
for the preservation of collections of 
specimens of dried plants ; of which 
the Proprietors are steady in the pos- 


‘session of about 3000, collected by 


the late Dr. Forster, in his voyages to 
the South Seas, with large and valua- 
ble contributions from his friends and 
correspondents. 

‘The situation of the garden is pecu- 
liarly favourable, being so near a large 
sea-port town, from which the com- 
munication is direct and frequent to 
ihe most remote parts of the earth; 
and the merchants and masters of ves- 
sels are entitled to the thanks of the 
Proprietors, for their numerous and 
valuable presents of plants and seeds 
tothe Botanic Garden. ‘They wish al- 
so gratefully to acknowledge their 
obligations to the several Proprietors 
of private collections ; to some of the 
most eminent eultivators of plants for 
sale ; to many gentlemen who have 
favoured them with the most rare indi- 
genous plants of Great Britain, disco- 
vered in ‘their botanical excursions ; 
to the yniversities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Dublin ; and to the super- 
intendant of the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens at Kew, for their several valuable 
additions to their present collection. 

‘To the perseverance, assiduity and 
zeal of the Curator, Mr. John Shep- 
herd, the Proprietors owe the greatest 




















































and most valuable a of their plants ; nd 
to whose knowledge, accuracy, and th 
industry in the discharge of the seve- ~ 


ral duties of his office, the garden af- 
fords the most ample testimony ; and T 
they are happy in paying this public 
tribute so justly due to his meritorious | 
services, 








In the ornamental part of the garden 
where the plants grow promiscuously, I 
a legible large label is affixed to every. m 
plant, with the initial letter of the ge- he 
neral division to which it belongs, and CO 
a number corresponding with the num- in 
ber in the Catalogue under the same an 
division, where in the same. line will to 
be found the Latin and English naine wh 
of the plant, with its class, order, &c. ad 
With this Catalogue, as a manual, a thi 
visitor, without the trouble of inquiry it | 
may discover the name and family of rez 
any plant in the garden. his 

In the first establishment of this In- po 
stitution, the number of shares was pr 
limited to 500; it was afterwards ex- an 
tended to 375 ; but the funds proving to 
inadequate to the necessary expendl- tri 
ture of the garden, and a very consi- qu 
derable debt having been contracted CO 
for the expense of building the con- wa 
servatories; upon the report of the Ir 
Committee at the general meeting of 
the Proprietors, in May, 1807, they ; 
unanimously resolved further to en- Sol 
crease the number of shares to 450, by t 
a subscription of the Proprietors only, 
which subscription was filled up ina I 
very few days; and it is now cont of . 
dently hoped, that by a liquidation of Mi Ind 
debt, and a great encrease of annual Me 
income, the plans that have been sug- Ge 
gested for the improvement of the Jose 
garden will be fully completed, and Bi Spa 
the permanency of the Institution ef HM the 


fectually secured. Liverpool, 1808, OF 
I'rom the foregoing sketch it may be Hy and 


seen, that by the exertions of a few fy the 
spirited individuals the public taste first 
may be directed to useful pursuits; Sola 
an example is heid out to other places Hy ahd 
to follow so good a mode of disposing iF 
of superfluous wealth. It is also wor i brat 
thy of observation that in the catalogue, his 
the common names of the plants afe of 4 
given in addition to the Latin; a prac: Mm by 
tice worthy of imitation, that unneces mire 
sary difficulties should not be throw? in hi 
inthe way of a pleasing pursuit, nof poy 
or 





beginners discouraged by an affectation 
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ef learned terms, or led to suppose 
that the science is a mystery known 
only to the initiated few. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
POTATOE. 





PROMISED to send, from time to 

time, such articles as might strike 
me inthe course of my reading. I[ have 
been lately reading a report of the 
committee of the board of agriculture, 
in London, concerning the culture 
and use of potatoes. Much of it is, 
to be sure, not new to [rishmen, 
who already are practically so well 
acquainted with the culture and use of 
this excellent vegetable; but | thought 
it might not be unacceptable to your 
readers to have some account of its 
history, and an analysis of its com- 
ponent parts; as the subject may 
probably be novel to most of them, 
and at least it must be acknowledged 
to be more interesting than the thea- 
tricals and other stuff, which so fre- 
quently fill the pages of your Irish 
comemporaries. I hope you will al- 
ways ain to ¢nstruct, A READER, 


fromthe Communications of Dr. Wright, 
of Edinburgh, to the Board of Agri- 
culture. 
Solanun tuberosum, Linn. Specie plan- 
taruin, 
COMMON POTATOE, 

History......The potatoe is a native 
of America, and was well known tothe 
Indians long before the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. Gomara, in his 
General, History of the Indies, and 
Josephus Acosta, are amongst the early 
Spanish writers who have mentioned 
the potatoe by the Indian names, 
O Penanck, Papes and Papos. Clusius, 
and after him Gerard, gave figures of 
the potatoe plant. Gerard was the 
first author who gave it the name 
Solanum ‘Tuberosuin, which Linnewus 
aid his followers adopted. 

In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, so cele- 
brated for his worth, his valour, and 
his misfortunes, discovered that part 
of America called Novembega, and 
by hin Virginia. Whether the ad- 
miral was acquainted with the potatoe 
in bis first voyage, or whether it was 
sent to him by Sir Thomas Grenville, 
or Mr. Lane, the first governor of 
Virginia, is uncertain, It is probable 
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he was possessed of this root about 
the year 1586. He is said to have 
given it to his gardener, in Ireland, as 
a fine fruit from America, and whicli 
he desired him to plant in his kitchen- 
garden, in the spring. In August 
this plant flowered, and in September 
produced a fruit; but so different to 
the gardener’s expectation, that in an 
ill-humour he carried the patatoe-ap- 
ple to his inaster. “Is this,”’ said he, 
‘the fine fruit from America, you priz- 
ed so highly?” Sir Walter either was, 
or pretended to be, ignorant of the 
matter, and told the gardener, “since 
that was the case, to dig up the weed, 
and throw it away.” Lhe gardener 
soon returned with a good parcel of 
potatoes. 

Gerard, an old English botanist, re~ 
ceived seedlings of the potatoe, about 
the year 1590; and tells us that it 
grew as kindly in his garden as in its 
native soil, Virginia, ‘The plant was 
cultivated in the gardens of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, early in the last cen- 
tury, as a curious exotic ; and towards 
the end of it (1684) was planted out 
in the fields, in small patches, in Lan- 
cashire ; from thence tt was gradually 
propagated all over the kingdom, as 
also in France. 

In 1683, Sutherland has the Sola- 
nam Juberosum in his Hortus Medi- 
cus Edinburgensis; and it is probable 
that many others in Scotland cultivat- 
ed the potatoe in their gardens about 
that time. It was not, however, cul- 
tivated in open fields in Scotland, till 
the year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, 
a day-labourer, first cultivated pota- 
toes at Kilsythe. ‘The success was such, 
that every farmer and cottager follow- 
ed his example. ‘l}bomas Prentice, 
by his industry had saved 200/, ster- 
ling, which he sunk for double interest, 
upon which he subsisted for many 
years, and died at Edinburgh, in 1792, 
aged eighty-six years. 

Extract from an analysis of the po- 
tatoe-root, by George Pearson, M. D. 
F.R.S. 

1. lt appears from experiments, 
that 100 parts of potatoe-root, depriv- 
ed of its skin or bran, consist of 

1, Water, .......- 68to72 

2. Meal, ....-... 32 to 28 
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2. The meal consists of three difler- 
ént supstances: 

1. Starch or fecula, . .. I7tols 
o Leafy or fibrous matter, . Otos 
3. Extractor soluble mucilage, 6 to 5 

32 28 

3. The potatoe-root contains also 
potash, or vegetable alkali, By esti- 
mation, there were ten gratos of it in 
its mild state from 1000 grains of the 
root; but as of these ten grains, not less 
than two and a half were carbonic acid, 
or fixed air, produced during burning, 
we cannot reckon the quantity of this 
alkali more than seven grains and a 
half in 1000 of the root; that 1s, three- 
fourths of a grain per cent. 

4. The ashes of 1000 grains of pota- 
toe-root, afforded also seven grains and 
a half, or three-fourths of a grain 
per cent, of substances not examined, 
but which are very probably the same 


substances :tforded bv the ashes of 


vegetable matters in general ; namely 
oxide or caly of iron, and of manga- 
nese, phosphoric acid united to lime, 
magnesia and muriate of soda, or 
common salt. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
“EVERY THING DEPENDS ON THE 
MANNER.” 

A Tale from the Spanish. 

PAINTER of considerable abi- 

A lity in his protession, took up his 
residence in ‘Loledo, with a prospect 
of making his fortune. His chiet ex- 
cellence consisted in painting oa can- 
vas: his works were admirable for 
the variefy of the subjects, the cor- 
rectness of design, the vivacity of his 
tints, and the ireedom of his pencil ; 
with allthis he was poor. Whenever 
be had finished a painting, on the sale 
ot which he reckoned with confidence, 
he exposed it to the view of the vir- 
tuosi, who loaded him with praises, 
crouds came to visit him, and heaped 
the starving painter with eulogiums ; 
but their kindness terminated here; no 
person ever thought of demanding the 
prices of his chef @auvres. 

In this situatton of his affairs, ready 
to perish with hunger in spite of all 
his talents, he discovered that a 
Frenchman of his own profession, re- 
sided in the same neighbourhood ; he 
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soon contrived to become acquaintef 
with him, and discovered that this 
stranger, who contrived to pick up 
a decent livelihood, was possessed of 
but moderate talents, which he em- 
ployed in sketching indifferent pic- 
tures, that cost him little trouble in 
the execution, and which he disposed 
of at a good price. Hts usual subjects 
were extracted from the history of 
Amadis of Gaul, Si. George and the 
Dragon, St. Alexis ort. Ursulaand her 
eleventhousand Virgins. ‘The Spaniard 
soon became sensible of his error, in 
following his own taste, in preference 
tothat ot the public, and how much 


more beneticial it would be to him to§ 


conform to that of his customers 3 he 
profited by this reflection, and with- 
out persisting in the prosecution of his 


chef @eucvres he set himself to work a i 


compositions which might be more 
profitable, though less conducive to 
his reputation. ‘There was not an 
honest peasant, around the country, 


who did not come to purchase from 4 


him, and the profits of this trade ena 
bied him to subsist, while at his 
leisure he could apply himself to 
the painting of such pictures as might 


conter honour on his abilities, andi 


which his independent situation se- 
cured him from disposing of under 
their value; he was gratefuk to the 
Frenchman for bis advice, who fre 
quently inculcated to him the maxim} 
* Mon ami, tout depend de la maniere.” 
i shall add two instances more, te 
contirm the truth of this maxim... 
The first shall be brief; I have had it 
from Lopez deVega. ‘There wasa far. 
mer who, without ever learningto read 
or write, had, nevertheless, acquired 4 
complete knowledge of the whole busi- 
ness of agriculture, but was withal 
so poorly instructed in the principle 
of his religion, that he could not eve 
repeat by art, the apostolic symbol. 
The Curé of the parish on being it 
formed of his state of ignorance, re 
fused to adininister the sacrament te 
him, till he had learned them correctly, 
The honest farmer, who anxiously 
wished to be extricated from this ul 
pleasant dilemma, after many seriou 
deliberations on the subject, at length 
hit upon the following means of rece 
vering the favour of his Curé. 
Within a short distance of his houst 
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was a schoolmaster. Every evening 
and morning, as the children were com- 
ing out of sé hool, he placed hunself 
hefore the door, and showing them a 
smal! piece of money, he promised to 
give itas a reward to him who should 
repeat the apostolic symbols with the 
ereatest correctliess. ach was anxious 
ior the prize, and by making them re- 
peat itone afteranother, and paying ail- 
fention to the continued repetition, he 
contrived to learn it himself, and suc- 
ceeded in exciting the admiration of 
his Cure for the correctness with which 
he recited it, andthe manner he had 
devised in order to accomplish his 
objec a 

‘The other example which I have 
promised, requires a more extended 
detait than the two former. [| hope, 
however, that my reader will consider 
the length of the narration sufiiciently 
relieved by the tnterest of it. 

A lady who dwelt in Cadiz, one day 
quitted her house, with the intention 
of taking a walk along the sea-shore, 
as a meaps of dissipating in this soli- 
tude the anxious thoughts which con- 
tinually disturbed her mind, and which 
she dared not contide to another. She 
had left her carriage at a considerable 
distance from her, together with her 
two female attendants whoin she order- 
ed to remain behiad, and who were 
unable to conjecture the cause of the 
disquietude to which their mistress bad 
so completely abandoned herselt. 

Poly dora (such was the name of the 
lady) was amusing herself looking on 
which was terribly agitated ; 
the waves, which rose and 
sunk alternately, she observed some- 
thing successively appear and disap- 
pear betore her eyes ; as the object ap- 
proached the partof the shore whither 
it had been driven by the waves, she 
discovered it to be a young man who 
Was embracing a plank, and who was 
by this feeble aid supporting himself 
ayainst the assaults of the sea, which 
every instant threatened to swallow 
him up. She was touched at his situ- 
ation, and felt herself so much excited 
y compassion, that, without perceiv- 
jug it, she was on the point of rushing 
lito the water, to tender him her as- 
sistance. While she was offering up 
prayers to heaven for his preservation, 
he gained the shore, and appeared 


the sea, 
betw een 
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less dejected with the fatigue of strug- 
gling so long against the waves, than 
With a sadness which was painted on his 
countenance, on beholding the diffi- 
culty with which Polydora recovered 
from the agitation which she felt for 
his tate. 

‘The instant he appeared before Po- 
lydora, he could scarcely repress his 
desire of speaking to her, so much was 
he disturbed and agitated at the sight 
of ber; an embarrassment which she 
naturally attributed to his considera- 
tion of the forlorn state in which the 
shipwreck had involved bim. Know- 
ingno person, unkvown, and without 
resources in a foreign country, she 
hastened to offer him some consola- 
tion, and by dint of examining him 
she thought she could trace in bis fea- 
{ures a likeness to one whose remem- 
brance she still cherished. ‘The reflec- 
tions which she made within herself 
awakened a curiosity in her to be ac- 
quainted with his origin, whence he 
arrived, and the circumstances which 
exposed him to his recent perilous si- 
tuation, ‘Lhe stranger, who had by 
this time recovered trom the surprize 
which he felt at first seeing her, re- 
plied to her request to that effect in 
these terms: ‘* Ll will, with pleasure, 
satisfy your curiosity, provided you 
permit ine to put one question lo you, 
1 know not whether lam deceiving 
myself, but you bear a striking re- 
semblance to a person for whose sake 
[ have for three years endured all 
the rigours of fortune, and have tri- 
uinphed over every difficulty and dan- 
ger to which I have been exposed.” 
Polydora in vain endeavoured to as- 
sume an unembarrassed air: spite of 
all her eiforts, her eyes betrayed her, 
and a few tears which she endeavoured 
to no purpose to conceal, stole down 
her cheeks. ‘ Seignior,” she replied, 
‘what you tell me is perfectly enig- 
matical tome, and though unae quaint- 
ed with you, i must confess myseli 
much interested in your misfortunes. 
Your destitute situation excites my 
compassion, and cannot prevent me 
from being convinced of your merit; 
1 shall feel pleasure in having an op- 
portunity of affording you every suc- 
cour which your destitute situation re- 
quires,” 

The 


Cavalier was proceeding to 
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throw himself at the feet of the Lady 
to express ins gratitude, but was pre- 
vented by her; she seated herself by 
his side on the shore, and prepared to 
listen to the recital of his adventures, 
which he gave in the following words: 

« My name is Lisidor, | was born in 
Venice, my «ancestors have been 
amongst the noblest of the country: 
scarcely had | attained my fifteenth 
year, when I fell deeply in love with 
a young lady. | need not say any thing 
in praise of her beauty, it is eulogium 
sufficient to say that she resembles you 
so much that [ took you for her; her 
name was Polydora. Never did two 
love each other with more ardour: [| 
loved and was beloved, and nothing 
was wanting to perfect our felicity but 
the approbation of our parents ; [ asked 
her of her father in marriage; would to 


‘Heaven | had not taken a step which 


has been my destruction; unfortunate- 
ly for me, he was at the head of a par- 
ty, which was opposed by another of 
which my father was the principal lead- 
er. ‘The father of Polydora consulted 
only the gratification of his hatred, and 
rejected me with hauteur and con- 
tempt: his unkindness however made 
little impression upoa me, as my dear 
Polydora was uninfluenced by her fa- 
ther’s resentment, and sought every op- 
portunity of communicating with me, 
in order to arrange the means of re- 
moving every obstacle that stood in 
the way of ourhappiness. She had even 
appointed the hour when I was to gain 
access to her chamber, through the 
balcony, by the help of a ladder made 
of ropes; [ kept my promise....having 
ascended to the top of the ladder, 
f made the signal, tee was immediately 
admitted. X inistress is always alert 
upon these occasions ; and‘to me she 
never appeared more lovely than at 
that moment; the fear of a discovery 
and a kind of timidity which she felt at 
seeing herself, for the first time, alone in 
company with a man, though conscious 
of the respect [ entertained for her, 
seemed to have heightened the lustre 
of her charms. | availed myself of the 
precious moments which I was permit- 
ted to enjoy, and began by removing 
her apprehensions with respect to the 
propriety of the step she had taken ; I 
informed her of the ill success of my 
application to her father. ‘The -tirm- 








ness with which she expressed herself 
in my favour, exceeded my expecta- 
tions: “mv dear Lisidor,” said she, 
‘«T willbe ‘your wife, and were I en- 
titled to a crown, [ would be proud of 
expressing the same sentiments in your 
favour; I have only to beseech of you 
to preserve the secret of our connec- 
tion, till it shall please Heaven to fur- 
nish us with the means of accomplish- 
ing our wishes. Let mesee you here eve- 
ry night to convince me of your con- 
stancy and to receive the assurances of 
my unalterable determination never 
to be united to any other man, ani asa 
pledge of the sincerity of my promise, 
behold my hand.” 

“‘T was returning her kindness with 
all the feelings of gratitude, when her 
brother, who suddenly knocked at the 
door, interrupted our interview, and 
threw us into the most extreme embar- 
rassment. Her only resource was to con- 
ceal me under her bed, with my sword 
in my hand in case of any danger; she 
then opened the door for her brother, 
who exhibited some symptoms of dis- 
pleasure as if he had met with some- 
thing to disturb him, and requested 
Polydora to give him some triile to a- 
muse him. She recovered her courage, 
on hearing him speak thus, and was 
going to grant his request immediately, 
when he heard the sound of his fa- 
ther’s foot upon the stairs ; the old man 
who was naturally of a warm temper, 
had heard his son, and went in search 
of him, who to avoid the sight of his 
father rushed upon his own destruction. 
Iie chose to conceal himself inthe place 
where [ lay, and on espving me, he be- 
gan to cry out “Treason ! ” This excla- 
mation put the whole house in motion, 
but before they could enter the cham- 
ber, | had pierced bin) with my sword, 
Polydora fainted away, and her weak 
state afflicted me more than all the 
dangers with which I was threaten’d. I 
nevertheless took courage, and whilst 
the father and servants were thunder- 
ing at the door for admittance, | .con- 
trived to barricade it with the furniture 
of the room, and finding that Polydo- 
ra from her present condition could 
not be removed with safety by the 
way | should be under the necessity of 
taking, I passed through the window, 
and let myself down by the ladder 


which was still attached to the balcony. 
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Lam wholly unacquainted with the is- 
sue of this business, as | returned to my 
lodgings, only to furnish myself with 
some money, and to take along with 
me a faithful domestic, with whom I 
hastily embarked on board a vessel, 
which might carry me out of the 
Gulph.* We met with some gallies, 
which we unfortunately mistook for 
friends: [| was made a prisoner and du- 
ring tbree years have suffered the most 
inexpressible miseries. In this situation 
| should have still remained had we not 
been retaken by a Genoese vessel. 
Shortly after the capture, the restorer 
of my liberty was wrecked, and out 
of one hundred and fifty souls, as 
well sailors as prisoners which he had 
taken, only thirty of us were saved. 
‘The domestic whom I had taken with 
me is perhaps amongst the number of 
those who have been swallowed up by 
the waves. However, serious as m 
inisfortunes have been, I feel myself ful- 
ly recompensed for them, inthehappi- 
ness of having excited your sympathy 
and compassion.” 

Scarcely had he finished the recital 
of his misfortunes, when Polydora, 
unable to refrain from expressing the 
feelings which agitated her bosom, 
burst into a flood of tears. Lisidor 
observed her state of anxiety, and 


though he had Jong since strongly sus- 


pected the cause of it, he earnestly 
besought her to inform him, why his 
recital had excited in her mind such 
strong symptoms of sensibility, re- 
quested the favour of knowing to 
whom he was indebted for so much 
kind compassion, and most earnestly 
entreated to be permitted to enter 
into her service, even in the humblest 
capacity. 

Pol ydora could no longer contain her- 
self; “Yes, my dear Lisidor, | weep 
with joy, at once more beholding you, 
and at the pleasure of being convinced 
from your recital, that you are still 
faithfulto your vows. You see me no 
longer able toavoid acknowledging my- 
self the same Polydora, whose mis- 
fortunes and constancy to her pro- 
mises made to you, have been equal ; 
believe me, I have never ceased to 
love you, to bewail your absence,-and 








-—— ————— ———— 


* Of Genoa, where the foregoing trans- 
action occurred, 
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to partake of your misfortunes. As you 
have recounted to me a part of the 
history of your distresses, | shall pro- 
ceed to intorm you of the circum- 
stances which your sudden flight pre- 
vented you from being acquainted 
with.” 

«*As soon as you had escaped from 
my chamber, where | lay ina state of 
insensibility, my father burst open the 
door with a noise, by which I was 
soon roused from my fit of torpor, to 
a sense of my miserable situation ; 
and was obliged to listen to the bitter 
complaints and cutting reproaches of 
my father, on beholding his only son 
wcltering in his blood. 1, in my turn, 
began to utter such tanantabbe and 
piercing cries, and expressed myseif 
in a manner so expressive of my des- 
vair, that my father would instantly 
oe sacrificed me to his vengeance, 
had not the steward, who entered at 
this moment, hurried me from his pre- 
sence, and moved with compassion at 
my deplorable situation, conveyed me 
to another apartment, where | remain- 
ed three weeks. At the expiration of 
this period, my father, whose anger 
was somewhat abated, came to see 
me, and such were my terrors on be-~ 
holding him, that it was with difficulty 
I couid prevent myself from fainting ; 
his whole conversation was on the se- 
verity of his fate ; he appeared much 
depressed, and his whole appearance 
testified the deeply-rooted grief which 
had taken possession of his soul. He 
questioned ime as to the extent of the 
connection that existed between us. 
I answered with courage, that you 
had never taken the slightest freedom, 
nor used the most tritiing expression 
that transgressed the bounds of the 
strictest honour ; as scarcely a moment 
had ‘elapsed between your arrival in 
my chamber, and the entrance of my 
brother, whose unfortunate death put 
an immediate end to any designs you 
might have entertained. This account 
in some measure quieted his mind ; 
he even apologized to me for the 
anger he formerly expressed, and 
the distress it had occasioned to me; 
he declared his resolution of pursuing 
you to Spain, whither he knew you 
had fied, and vowed that he would 
lead a wandering life till he had taken 
vengeance on you, for your designs 
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upon me, and the death. of my brother. 
In making no opposition to his re- 
solves, be assured, my dear Lisidor, | 
was not influenced by any motive 
but the sincerest love for you; | wish- 
ed him to take me along with him, 
in hopes of once more beholding you, 
aud in order to be enabled, if possi- 
ble, to protect you against his rage. 
lu a few days (which appeared an age 
to me) he disposed of all his aflatrs, 
and quickly arrived at Seville, here 
we in vain searched for you. | bad an 
uncle at Cadiz. We proceeded thi- 
ther to visit him, and were received 
with tenderness: he died about two years 
since, and us he had never married, he 
bequeathed his entire property to 
us. but all his treasures, and all the 
attentions which our triend was eager 
to pay to us, were incapable of satisiy- 
ing my father and me, he was incon- 
solable at being baiiled in his hopes 
ot vengeance, and |, that | could not 
meet with you again, and again re- 
new to you the gift of a beart eternally 
devoted to you. Since my wishes are 
accomplished, grant heaven, that 
those of my father, with respect to 
you, may never succeed; and now 
hiy dear Lisidor, we must devise 
some method of enjoying each other's 
society, without tiie knowledge ot 
my father, uotil our hearts, already 
connected by the ties of mutual ailec- 
tion, shail be united still more closely 
by the sacred bands of marriage.” 
During this detail, Lisidor could 
scarcely restrain the feeiings of grati- 
tude with which he felt himself pene- 
trated... After expressing his thanks to 
Polydora in the tenderest language, 
they proceeded to concert the means of 
seeing each other without encountering 
any hazards. Ie was pretty well skill- 
ed in the french language and under- 
stuod the art of embroidering in periec- 
tion. he therefore determined to give 
himself out asa French embroiderer, to 
purchase a house and furnish it with the 
money presented to him by Polydora, 
She gave him the name oi the street 
atthe rere of her father’s house, and 
bid him repair to the place at mid- 
night, to determine still more particu- 
larly upon the measures which should 
be adopted, and not to leave him 
wiolly unprovided, she took from her 
hoger a diamond of immeuse value, 
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and putting itin his hand, instantly re- 
turned to the place where her carriage 
awaited her, 

The evening was approaching, and 
Lisidor, after losing sight of Poly dora, 
turned towards the city, and applied 
to a merchant to whom he recounted 
the history of his shipwreck; he told 
him that be bad lost every article which 
he had on board, with the exception 
of the diamond, which, as it was a 
family jewel, he was unwilling to dis- 
pose of, and would theretore request 
his assistance in procuring a small sum 
of money upon it, till he could write 
to his connections and procure bills of 
exchange, and that in the mean time 
he would support himself by the la- 
bour of his hands, a situation which 
he conceived better suited than any 
other to the fallen state of his affairs. 

‘The merchant, struck with the sin- 
guiar beauty of the diamond, and 
moved Jikewise with compassion for 
Lisidor (for his dress still retained 
proofs of the shipwreck) invited him 
to his house, and after supper, they 
fell into conversation, ‘The merchant, 
who became every moment more and 
more charmed with his guest, whose 
manners plainly marked him asa per- 
son of rank, otfered him his services, 
and even made a tender of a sum 
of money suflicient to establish lun 
in his new occupation, 

Lisidor, who was sensible that the 
offer was made from motives of the 
purest generosity, was induced to con- 
tide, under an oath of inviolable se- 
crecy, to the merchant, his attach- 
ment to a lady of rank in the city; 
that from prudential motives he was 
under the necessity of concealing his 
birth and disguising himself under the 
character he proposed to assume, till 
some fortunate event might put it in 
his power to accomplish his wishes, 
He took care to conceal the name of 
the lady, “al the ‘merchant had pro- 
mised to observe the most scrupulous 
silpnce. At night Lisidor could not 
commit himself to repose, till he had 
returned thanks to heayen for the mas 
ny fortunate events which had occur- 
red to him during the course of the 
day. He had been again blesSed with 
the sight of his Polydora; he found. 
her still faithful and alive to his mis 
fortunes. to the merchant he pos 
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sessed a friend who had entered warm- 
ly inte his interests, and who had even 
made him an offer of his purse in case 
of necessity. 

our days, andas many nights passed 
over before Lisidor betook himself 
to the place appointed by Polydora 
as the rendezvous. During this ‘nterval 
she felt the most extreme despair, and 
was unable to divine the cause of his 
tedious absence, and what added to 
ber anxiety, she had no method of 
procuring information on the subject; 
a thousand thoughts came across her 
mind, one time she accused him of 
inconstancy, again of infidelity, or 
want of politeness. Prejudiced as she 
was in his favour, she could not 
avoid suspecting that some lady in Ca- 
diz might have expressed for him the 
same tenderness which she herself felt, 
and had succeeded in detaching him 
from herself. She was at a loss to 
conjecture what prevented him from 
obeying her orders; for with mis- 
tresses it is usual to consider in the 
light of an absolute command, whate- 
er directions they give to a lover, 
and a neglect in paying the most ex- 
act and minute attention to any of their 
desites is considered a crime of the 
greatest magnitude. But the anger 
and suspicions of Polydora were not of 
longduration. She was the first to de- 
fend him to herself; she began even 
again to bewail the distress and indi- 
gence in which he was involved, and 
the miseries he had the courage to 
encounter for her sake. 

She passed the day without sleep, as 
she watched with impatience the ap- 
proach of night, when she hoped again 
to enjoy his conversation. ‘The night 
Was spent without repose, as it passed 
without bringing with it the accom- 
plishment of her wishes. ‘Vo add to 
the anxiety of her mind, she had no 
person to whom she could with safety 
confide the secret of her connection 
with Lisidor : she could only find com- 
fort mM pouring forth torrents of tears. 

e absence of her lover however was 

t owing to any indifference on his 
part; it was at the request of his friend, 
the merchant, that Lisidor was re- 
Strained from quitting the house dur- 
mg the four or five days which he 
remaiued with him, for reasons which 
he did: not think proper to explain to 
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him, but which he assured him were 
of the most serious importance. ‘The 
obligations he lay under to the 
merchant sapraiat Lisidor from op- 
posing his wishes, fearful also lest his 
expressing too much eagerness on the 
occasion might excite the curiosity of 
his friend, and the honour and safety 
of his mistress might by some chauce 
or other be exposed to danger. He 
supported himself during the period of 
his confinement, with a conviction of 
the goodness of Polydora, who, what- 
ver might be the occasion of his ab- 
sence, would easily pardon a sacrifice 
made to one who might be of the most 
essential service to them in their future 
designs. 

Polydora felt in some measure pleas- 
ed at the unprovided state in which she 
cueudaanved her lover; she had taken 
care through the means of a faithful per- 
son, to procure two rich dresses, the 

ockets of which she had filled with 
jewels and money to a considerable 
amount as a means of putting him in a 
condition to appear ina manner suita- 
ble to his ibs These she kept in 
readiness to present to him whenever 
she should see him. It was now the 
fourth night of her attendance at-a 
latticed window, which looked into an 
unfrequented street, in hopes of see- 
ing her beloved Lisidor, it happened 
that Mendo, the servant of whose loss 
his master. Lisidor, entertained little 
doubts, was saved in company 
with two others from the  ship- 
wreck, and after having, in some mea- 
sure, recovered from the fatigues 
which they had suffered in the hut of 
a fisherman who had harboured them 
for three days, and supplied them with 
what clothes he could spare from his 
scanty wardrobe, they proceeded to 
Cadiz. On his arrival in the city, while 
pondering on his distressed situation, 
certain of the death of his master, and 
friendless in a foreign land, he was ac- 
costed by a stranger, who in a friendly 
manner, proposed to conduct him to 
the house of an acquaintance, and 
thus decoyed him to the  unfre- 
quented street where Polydora was 
watching for her lover. Scarcely had 
he arrived bere, when his conductor 
with an ait of authority, sad, “ Give 
me that cloak, I want it.” *~The luck- 
less valet, Who, had no great appetite 
° 
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for nocturnal broils, especially as he 
was without any hopes of assistance, 
replied very civilly, ‘* Signor, if this 
be the case, pray accept of it, and may 
wt serve you as wel as it has done me, 
to whom it has been the only shelter 
trom the severity of the weather.” 
‘The guide disappeared instantly with 
the cloak, leaving the unhappy Mendo 
in the deepest afiliction, at fading him- 
self alone at such an hour, in a place 
with which he was totally unacquaint- 
ed, and he began to give vent to his 
sorrows by uttering the most piteous 
sighs. 

Polydora, ever watchful, heard the 
lamentable sounds of. the unfortunate 
Menao, and supposing them to pro- 
eeed from Lisider, began to make a 
noise. Mendo,.on hearing her, re- 
sumed his courage. He bad heard much 
ef the extraordinary whims of fortune; 
he called to. mind all he had: ever. 
heard of the success attending such as 
were willing to use stratagems on 
such occasions, and this determined 
him in making the most of the present 
eccasion. He naturally conjectured 
that the noise he heard proceeded trom 
soine love-sick fair one, who was wait- 
ing impatiently the arrival of her lover. 
Full of this notion he advanced boldly 
to the lattice,. and disguising his voice 
demanded of the unknown fair one, 
what she wished with him? Polydora 
replied, by asking, “ Is it you, my 
dear?” Yes, madam,” replied 
Mendo. * And what,” rejoined Poly- 
dora, ** has prevented you from.com- 
ing hither sooner?” “ In truth,” an- 
swered the naked valet, wishing to ex- 
hibit his taste for humour on the oc- 
casion, “ my garments and [ have been 
too busily employed drying ourselves.” 
‘This answer tended completely to mis- 
lead Polydora. She was satisfied she 
was conversing with Lisidor, avd in- 
stantly handed through the lattice the 
eloaths she had prepared, and deliver- 
ed them to Mendo, with directions to 
bet her see him dressed in them as soon 
as possible; ‘* For you must be con- 
Vinced,” said she, ** that my only en- 
joyment is your society, and your pre- 
sence is all that is dear to me in this 
world,” 

Mendo, as he received the garments 
from Polydora reflected that the farce 
be was playing might, perhaps, be at- 
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tended with unpleasant consequence 
to himself, be therefore acknowledged 
to her, that he was not the person she 
supposed him to be, but a poor wretch 
who had been shipwrecked by a dread- 
ful tempest, and that if she wished to 
present him. with the garments,. he 
would feel himself much. obliged by 
her generosity; if not,. that she need 
only say how she would wish him to 
dispose of them. ‘This discourse threw 
Polydora into the most extreme per- 
plexity; she was chagrined at hearing 
anguage of this kind,. when she ex- 
pected all that tenderness of affection 
could dictate; “did | not ask you,” 
cried Polydora, “if your name was 
Lisidor?” “ Yes madam,” replied the 
valet,, who soon resumed his courage, 
and conjectured, that this must either 
be Polydora,. or some other lady whe 
had fallen in love with his master; he 
instantly quitted. the place, and pro- 
ceeded to the end of the street, where 
findinga monastery, he besought their 
hospitality, and recounted his disas- 
ters: his history excited their compas- 
sion, and they gave him a lodging for 
the remainder of the night. 
( To be concluded in our next, ) 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ad 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ANTIQUE GOLD- 
EN ROD, LATELY FOUND NEAR BAL~ 
LYCASTLE, COUNTY OF ANTRIM, 
{Communicated by the Rev. L. A. Conoll), 
Batycastie. } 
HEN various. causes progres- 
sively tend to deprive a country 
of its annals, to depress’ its nationab 
character,. and to: erase (fe remem- 
brance of its former importance, it * 
only by a contemplation ef its archi- 
tectural ruins, or by the casual dis 
covery of such antiquities as declare the 
grandeur of other days,, that a just 
opinion. can be formed of what it once 
has been, and perhaps there is no 
cdunfry of Northern Europe, ‘to which 
Ireland, when viewed in thiSigbight, 
‘ields a priority of rank; her c 
no monasteries, her circular tow 
beautiful even in decay,. evince t 
judgment and taste of their former 
possessors, and’ many a precious jew 
el has been found beneath their walls 
which has long survived the memory 
of the person it was intended to adorts 
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and many a curious relique of elegant 
workmalx hip has been found, which 
bespeaks an early knowledge of the 
‘ner arts. Of the latter description 
the following singular ‘instance has 
lately occurred in this neighbour- 
hood. 

A Peasant, while walking beside a 
rivulet, near Ballycastle, on the 20th of 
June last, observed a glittering hook of 
yellow metal, projecting from a part of 
ihe bank where the earth had been re- 
cently washed away by the current; 
en stoeping to pull it out, he found it 
to be the extremity of a rod, thirty- 
eight inches long, free frem rust, and 
ot a bright straw colour ; each end was 
terminated by a narrow hook, intlect- 
ed in contrary directions; these hooks 
were massive, about two inches in cir- 
cumference, and about twe inches below 
the neck of each, ‘the rod was divided 
into three distinct v@rg@, which were 
closely twisted together, in the man- 
ner of a toasting fork; the hooks are 
not included in the length of the rod, 
which, if extended in a straight line, 
would measure forty-two inches. Un- 
cquainted with its value, the peasant 
sullered it to be used as a bauble by his 
children, until his attention was raised 
by a person offering more fer it than 
it was apparently worth; he then, 
with some difficulty, arenched off one 
of the heoks, and sent it to a geutle- 
man in Balkycastle, who, on trying it 
with aquafortis, found jt to be entirely 
of pure geld, and ‘to weigh (in air) 
twenty ounces and a-half, avoir-du- 
poise. ‘The workmanship, though 
neat, is simple, it is veid of all those 
embellishments so commonly used in 
sold and silver-‘ornaments of the mrid- 
dle centuries; it bears no religious 
syinbol and its original purpose remains 
tor the skilful amtiquarian to decide, 


———— 
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HUMANITY TO THE INSANE RE- 
COMMENDED. .- 
ASSING through a neighbouring 
_ Village some evenings ago, my 
Curosity was attracted by the tumultu- 


U3 notse raised by a number of boys; 


erceived 
they were diverting themselves 
al — . " - ° . . 

ut the expense of a miserable maniac, 


on approaching the place, I 
that 


dl umanity to the Insane recommended. 


Or 


whom they encircled. Ore dragged 
him by the rags of a tattered garment 
that seme humane person had stitched 
round him: another, placed in:the 
most ludicrous situation, a greasy and 
rimless hat, through the crown of 
which appeared the locks of his dis- 
tracted head; and others tempted 
him with such questions as they knew 
would irritate him most. What inco- 
herent nonsense, rude ribaldry and 
horrid blasphemies did they not pro- 
voke him tovutter'! And the more sa- 
vage his expressions, the more did 
they excite the merriment of his un- 
feeling auditors, ‘To the honour of 
luiman nature, the countenances of 
some of the yeunger'branches of this 
doughty rabble were ‘* strongly mark- 
ed” with ‘compassion; and‘l am_ per- 
suaded that had they been left to 
themselves, the little hands that teazed 
the offenceless sufferer, would have 
been extended towards him in acts of 
kindness; but their seniors, more sén- 
sible of the shame they incurred, and 
more inventive in cruelty, made them 
the instruments of the abuses they 
were too thoughtless to contrive. Some 
of their parents ‘were present, and 
though they made a few trite and cur- 
sory observations en the levity of 
youth, they encouraged.them to pro- 
ceed with a half-hidden smile of ac- 
quiescence; for, as neither wounds 
nor bruises were inflicted, they proba- 
bly stilled the whispers of conscience 
with the idea that their children were 
cemmnitting only a venial sin. 

Would young people aliew them- 
selves a slight use of that Teason, for 
the want of which they ‘insult others 
so much, a moment’s consideration 
might make them compassionate... 
Pleasure smiles on their youthful 
spring, and inexperience suggests that 
their prosperity will be permanent; 
but vexation, disappointment, and de- 
spair may await them ia the paths 
through which they are to pass. ‘The 
maid on whose smile their happiness 
depends, may deceive their hopes 
through the tickleness of coquetry, or 
be sold to another through the avarice 
of her guardians. ‘Lhe wealth for 
whichthey may hereafter bravely fight, 
may be withheld by an unprincipled 
agent, or be wrested from them b 
the rapacious plundeser. ‘Their cha- 
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racters may be calumniated, their ho- 
nour laid in the dust, their souls may 
be saddened into melancholy, by the 
terror-breathing denunciations of the 
fanatic. Such misfortunes may be the 
sad source of insanity, deplorable as 
that which they now deride; and by 
misfortunes such as these, the insanity 
they deride was probably occasioned. 

But in persons more advanced in 
life, it ts peculiarly out of character 
to be careless of the wild wanderer, 
and every act of unkindness he re- 
ceives from them, must meet our de- 
cided abhorrence. Perhaps, while 
they bolt their door on him, a forlorn 
Pes whose parental feelings are at 
east as strong as theirs are discon- 
sviately wondering, whether he shel- 
ters on straw and sack-cloth, or tra- 
verses the lonely mountain. Perhaps 
an affectionate wife ponders in soli- 
tude on the comliness of the person 
they inbumaniy distigure with stripes ; 
While her childrea tell their play- 
mates, how their father became crazed, 
stole from home, and_ has _ hitherto 
eluded the most diligent search. As 
old age approaches, the understanding 
will become weak, and the memory 
. irretentive ; and can they who permit 
their children to insult the insanity of a 
stranger, expect that they will show 
much respect to the dotage of a pa- 
rent? 

An ancient writer has observed, that, 
“ oppression makes a wise man mad ;” 
and had he said that abuse has the 
saine tendency, the observation would 
have been equally true. Had the 
author of the divine aphorism just now 
quoted, been insulted and wrenged in 
the manner that the insane are, in al- 
most every village, I question if all his 
wisdom could have withheld him from 
the phrenzy of desperation. It is 
strange that people who are anxious to 
have them clothed and_ sheltered, 
should think so little of amusing them- 
selves by provoking them to anger ; 


never imagining that such provocations * 


frequently repeated, render almost 
impossible that recovery they so de- 
voutly wish. It is likely they do so, 
either through a desire of triumphing 
in the superiorily of their own un- 
derstandings, or from a supposition 
that the objects with whom +. sport 
ure ignorant of the treatment they re- 
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ceive; but that it makes a deep im- 
pression on their minds is apparent 
from the circumstantial account which 
in their lucid intervals they can give of 
it. Indeed, alaw that by the severity 
of its penalties, would restrain the 
yopulace from irritating the insane by 
tasult, would be as salutary as that 
which prevents them from injuring the 
persons and properties of their wiser 
fellow-creatures. 

For my own part, I have always 
looked upon such people as the most 
vitiable of all earthly objects ; though 


it be difficult enough to attend, with] 


gravity, to their wild witticisms, and 
ridiculous reveries; | have always 
checked myself whenever | happened 
to smile or laugh, in the soul-sadden- 
ing presence of such uncommon mise- 
ry. Alas! what are the unreal person- 
ages with whom they suppose them- 
selves surrounded, and the mock- 
majesty with which they invest them- 
selves, but the wild phantoms of ima- 
gination, hovering round the benight- 
ed ruins of intellect, once bright and 
glorious? ‘The mendicant who can- 
not now tell me his name, had per- 
haps transcribed the quintescence of 
volumes ov the tablet of his memory; 
and he who cannot now write a legible 
word might have been once a man of 
erudition, who at college bore the 
rize from every competitor. When 
hear boobies raise the hue-and-cry 
aiter an unfortunate fugitive, I glow 
with indignation, conscious that they 
would have given Swift, Lee and Cok 
ling, similar abuse; and when I see a 
son of sympathy comforting and con 
soling him, | please myself with the 
idea that it was in this manner Sterne 

treated the poor distracted Maria. 
O, 
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To the Editor of the 


SPRING WHEAT. 
Triticum A:siioum. 

ry RE following account of Spring 

Wheat, communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture in London, by Sif 
Joseph Banks, is recommended to thé 
attention of farmers. It is, howevet, 
by no means designed that the exe 
tions of the cultivator should in the 
least degree be relaxed in raising wheat 
by autumnal sowings;a practice that 
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long experience has proved to be most 
convenient and advantageous to hus- 
bandmen; yet, as adverse seasons some- 
times occur, whereby considerable 
tractsof arable land still remain unsown, 
he substitution of spring Wheat appears 
to be an object of great importance to 
the public. rear 

Real spring wheat, the Trétecum Zs- 
tivum, or suinmer wheat of the botanists, 
is agrain too tender to bear the frosts 
of the winter, but as quick in progress, 
from its first shoot to ripeness, as bar- 
ley, oats, or any other spring corn. 

‘it is well known on all parts of the 
Continent, and much used in France, 
where it is called Ble de Mars, from the 
season in which it is usually sown; and 
insome provinces Bleds Tremois, from 
the tane it takes between seed-time 
and harvest ; in Spain it is called Trago 
de Marzo; in Portuguese Trigo Tre- 
mos; and in German, Sommer Wartz- 
en; all which names mark distinctly 
the difference between this and winter 
corn. 

it does not appear from the older 
bookson husbandry, that it was at any 
former period much cultivated in Ene- 
land; the more modern ones are in 
general silent on the subject of it ; they 
mention, indeed, under the name of 
spring wheat, every kind of winter 
wheat, which will ripen when sown af- 
ter turnips in February. ‘This is pro- 
bably the reason, why the real spring 
wheat has been so littie known; aari- 
culturists in general, conceiving them- 
selves to be actually in the habit of 
growing spring wheat, when in reality, 
they were substituting winter wheat in 
its place, have been little inclined to in- 
quire into the properties of the real 
spring wheat, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of so doing. 

ln the lower parts of Lincolnshire, 
where the land ts most valuable, and 
consequently the most subject to mil- 
dew, spring wheat has been long known, 
and it is now cultivated toa great ex- 
tent. Mr. Sers, of Gedney, near Spal- 
cing, has claimed a premium of the 
Board vf Agriculture for the largest 
quantity of land sown with spring 
Wheat, in 1803; his quantity is two 
hundred and fortv-one acres (one hun- 
dred and forty-nine, Irish) and there 
Is NO reason to suppose, that he added 
$ single acre to lis crop en account of 
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the Board’s offer. He is aman, who, 
by his skili and talents in agriculture 
alone, bas raised himself to opulence, 
and possesses a considerable landed es- 
tate, for which he ts certainly in part 
indebted tothe free culture in spring 
wheat during the last thirty years. 

Mr. Sers sows spring wheat from the 
25th of March till the Ist week in May ; 
for afull crop he sows fourteen pecks 
op an acre (about twenty-four stone to 
the Irish acre) and expects (> reap four 
quarters (eleven barrels, twostone, and 
two pound, to the lrish acre) if he 
sows grass seeds (clover, rye grass, 
&c.) under it, which is very generally 
practised, he sows nine pecks (fifteen 
stone, and a half, to the Irish acre) and 
expects three quarters, (eight barre!s, 
six stone and a half) inreturn. He 
finds it thrive nearly equally well ou 
his stiffand his light land; and has found 
it by experience, to be exempt from 
the mildew or blight, and tree from all 
damage of the grub or wire worm. 

‘Lhe farmers in South Holland, where 
Mr. Sers resides, uniformly declare 
thatthey have been many years ago 
coinpelled, by frequent attacks of the 
mildew or blight, to abandon almost 
entirely the sowing of winter wheat, and 
that they then substituted spring wheat 
in its place, and have used it eversince: 
they believe tt to be wholly exempt 
from the mildew or blight. In the 
neighbourhood of Horncastle, where I 
live, the iand is either light or sandy, 
or composed chietly of Nerfotk warle, 
called inthat neighbourhood white clay. 
Such sand, though tolerably productive 
of barley and grass seeds, is not to be 
compared withthe rich and fertile tracts 
of South Holland ; and vet the culture 
ofspring wheat has of late years increas- 
ed, and is now increasing fast, because 
the millers begin to understand its na- 
ture, and cease to undervalue it as they 
did at first. 

‘The grainof spring wheat is consider- 
ably sinalier than thetof winter wheat ; 
in colour it resembles red lammas so 
much, that it may be mixed with that 
grain, and this mixture will do no in- 


jury to the seller, as spring wheat 


weighs heavy, nor tothe buyer, as it 
yields better at the mull than from its 
appearence might be expected; sixty 
pounds a bushel, is about its usual 
weight. Mr. Sers’ of this year weigh- 
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ed six pounds, and he has sowed some 
mixed with less than half ofred lammas, 
at the usual market price of the winter 
wheat of the last harvest, though the 
winter wheat ts better in quality this 
year, and the spring worse than usual. 

In the countries best acquainted with 
its culture, spring wheat is preferred to 
ail other corn for raising a crop of grass 
seeds. This is owing to the small 
quantity of leaf it bears, less perhaps 
than any other corn, and to the short 
duration of the leaf, which fades and 
falls down almost assoon as it has attain- 
ec its full size. 

In cases where red wheat has been 
damaged by the wire worm, a mischief 
which seems of late years to have in- 
creased in this island, spring wheat ap- 
pears to hold out an easy and simple 
remedy. In the first week of May the 
ravages of the worm have abated some- 
what; if then the seed of spring wheat 
isat that time dibbled, or only raked 
with a garden rake into the naked spots 
lett by the worm, though it will not at- 
tain the growth, at which the worm be- 
gins to prey upon, till he has changed 
his state for that of a winged beetle, it 
will certainly be ripe as soon as the 
winter wheat, and may be threshed out 
and sold with it; or if it is preferred, 
may be reaped separately, as the ap- 
pearance of the ears, which in the 
Lincolnshire sort have longer beards or 
awns than the river or cone wheat, will 
point it out to the reapers in sucha 
manner that no great error can happen 
ia separating it irom the lammas. 

In years of scarcity this wheat offers 
a resource, which may occasionally be 
of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity ; of this the board were very 
sensible last spring, when they offered 
premiums for the increase of its cul- 
ture, which have had the effect of 
rendering it much more generally 
known than otherwise would have 
been the case. “The price of wheat sel- 
dom advances much, even in very 
scarce years, till a considerable por- 
tion of the crop has been thrashed out, 
and the yield of it by this means actual- 
lv ascertained; but this does not take 
place till the seed-time of winter wheat 
is wholly over; no speculation, there- 
fore, of sowing an increased quantity of 
that grain can be entered into during 
the first year of a scarcity ; but before 
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the end of April, the question of the 
average yielded of the preceding crop 
will be generally known, and, when itis 
much below the usual proportion, there 
can be no doubt that a large quantity of 
spring wheat will be sown it the seed 
can be easily procured. 

[t is rather melancholy to reflect, 
that the progress of agricultural im- 
provement has in some instances ad- 
vanced in the inverse ratio of the utility 
of the novelty recommended to the 
public. ‘Tobacco and potatoes reach- 
ed Europe at much the same period ; 
the time when Virginia was settled 
by Sir Walter Raleigh; but an in- 
effectual firmaum was issued by the 
Great Mogul against the use of to- 
bacco, long before potatoes were com- 
monly cultivated in the garden of 
England; and that nauseous weed 
reached the furthest extremities of 
the Chinese Empire, and in spite of 
the obstacles placed by the Govern- 
ment of that country against the intro- 
duction of novelties of any kind, long 
before potatoes had occupied any ex- 
tensive portion in the field-cultivation 
of this island. : 

Lest the revival of the culture of 
spring wheat, even under the liberal 
yrotection it has received from the 
soard, may be retarded from this 
principle, which seems to be inherent 
from the nature of mankind, it may 
be necessary to state here, that in 
the neighbourhood of Boston and 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, the cultiva- 
tion of it is now fully established, and 
likely to continue; from either of 
these places, therefore, the seed may 
at any future time, as well as at 
present, be obtained without diffi- 
culty; and as there is a water com- 
munication between these towns, and 
as Boston is a sea-port, it may always 
be brought to London, or any other 
maritime part of England, at a small 
charge. 

einAimes when dearth recurs, which 
will occasionally happen as long . as 
the manufacturing interest insist on 
keeping the price of corn,’ in a 
plentiful harvest, below the actual 
cost of growing it, speculations on 
the sowing of spring wheat, may be 
carried so far as to raise the price 
of seed, till a saving in it becomes 


a matter of political as well as of 
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economical importance; an expe- 
riment is theretore added, to show 
that spring wheat will succeed as well 
by dibbling as by broad-cast, made 
in the spring, of 1804. ’ 

Mr. Wm. Showler, an_ intelligent 
farmer near Rivesby,.in Lincolnshire, 
dibbled tour packs and a balf of 
spring Wheat on one acre and two 
roods of middling land, (being in 
the proportion of 5st. 2lb. to the 
Irish acre) which had borne turnips 
the winter before, and had no extraor- 
dinary preparation for this crop; the 
rows were eight inches asunder ; the 
holes four inches asunder, and two 
inches deep; two grains were put into 
each hole. 

‘The produce of the one acre and 
half, from the quantity of four and a 
half pecks of seed was seven quarters, 
viz. Sst. 2ib. of seed to the Lrish acre, 
producing twelve barrels, 19st. Olb. 
a fair crop, and as much at least as 
could have been expected from eigh- 
teen or twenty-one bushels, sown broad- 
cast on the same hand. 

By a careful analysis inthe wét way, 
conducted by Proiessor Davy, of the 
Royal Institution, the following re- 
sults have been obtained from differ- 


ent kinds of wheat: 
Insoluble. 


From gluten starch parts 


100partsof best Sicilian wheat 21—74— 5 
do. Spring wheat of 1804, —24—70— 6 
do. good English wheat, 1803,19—77— 

do. blighted wheat of 1804, —13-—43—44 


From this inferior analysis we may 
fairly deduce, that bread made of the 
Hlourof spring wheat is more nutritious 
than that made of winter. wheat, be- 
cause spring wheat contains a larger 
proportion of the gluten, or half ani- 
inalised matter ; and also that a mil- 
ler ought not to deduct from the price 
of spring wheat more than two per 
cent, on the money price of winter 
wheat of the same weiglit, as the ex- 
cess of the weight of insoluble matter, 
or bran, is no more than two per 
cent, when compared with good Eng- 
lish wheat. 

Bread made of spring wheat is ra- 
ther less white than that made of the 
better sorts of winter wheat; but it is 
allowed to be more palatable in Lin- 
Colushire, where it is best known.... 


On Spring Wheat. 
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Both these qualities are probably owing 

to the excess of gluten contamed in it. 

WHEAT.....BY MR. PETER 
SERS. 

To the Hon. Board of Agriculture. 


I most humbly beg to inform you, 
Ihave this year grown two hundred 
and forty-one acres of spring wheat, 
and a good crop, and expect four 
quarters per acre, except a part of it 
that is laid down for grass seeds, and on 
that | sow about nine pecks per 
acre, which [ will venture to say has 
more -than three quarters per acre, 
only on all our Jand we keep under 
plough, we sow fourteen pecks per 
acre. I have several sorts of soil, such 
as sandy, and very light earth, also 
mixed earth, and very strong clay, 
and it seems to suit every sort; and 
we sow from the 25th of March until 
the 4th of May; and the destructive 
worm, which has done me the great- 
est damage on my winter wheat, sown 
in autumn, which the worm takes 
when we only begin to sow our spring 
wheat, and it has not been hurt. 

We sowed a deal last year, and not 
any of it hurt with the fatal mildew, 
which nearly destroyed the two hun- 
dred and iilty acres (one hundred and 
fifty-four Irish) of winter wheat, 
and by the help of our spring wheat, 
which was so good, we mixed it toge- 
ther, and greatly helped the sale. I 
have taken the liberty of sending Sir 
Joseph Banks samples both of last year 
and this, in the straw, &&. and I hope 
his honour will show you; and any 
further mformation I can offer to the 
honourable committee, will give me the 
greatest pleasure. From your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

PETER SERS. 
Gedney, Lincolnshire, Sept. 28, 1805. 

This is to certify, that on the 20th 
of September, 1805, IL finished mea- 
suring for Mr. Sers, of Gedney, two 
hundred and forty-one acres of ‘spring 
wheat. FRANCIS GRANT, 

Surveyor, Lang Sutton, 
Mr. Sers? Letier to Joseph Banks, Bart, 

J have, by the coach, sent your ho- 
nour samples both of spring and win- 
ter wheat, of this year, 1805, now 
threshed, which your kindness will 
shaw to the Board; and of our large 
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quantity cannot sce it ts imured; it 
weighs as heavy as any red wheat we 
have eTrowt. \\ « have sold al short 
time back 200 ars. (three hundred and 
fifty barreis lrish) to a merchant, mix- 
ed three-fourths spring wheat to one- 
fourth of red winter wheat, at full an 
average price with us of any quantity 
or qui ality sold in our ny irkets to mer- 
chants; and we we ig hed severale oains, 
that is, four bushels, and they wetghed 
seventeen stone aad a half neat each, 
which is more than any wheat of mine 
haus before weighed; though the corn 
is not large, is full, and goes close to- 
gether. | fully think with you, that 
i winter whe rat be damay ved, it would 
be a good Way to sow some spring 
wheat by a man about Lady-day, in 
the vacant places, and rr: ake it in, as it 
is sure to be fit to cut with the winter 
wheat, and, when threshed together, 
no body can tell it. 
ee Orr. Tere 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ON CALORIC. 

os, ALORIC, a name given by the 
J late writers ou chemistry, to that 
substance by which the phe nomena of 
heat are pri oduced, and which had be- 
fore been denominated ¢gneous Auld, 
maticr of heat, Xe. “Vere are, per- 
haps, few subjects,” says an eminent 
writer, “ respecting which a more re- 
markable versatility of general opinion, 
has been ev inced, than with regard to 
the existence or non-existence of this 
principle, Are the physical effects 
of heat pre xduced by the operation of 

a material fluid, saz ‘gencris, or is heet 
merely an attection of matter, con- 
sisting in internal vibrations and col- 
lisions of tts particles, or dn some 
other mode of corpuscular action of 
which we are ignorant, and is there 
consequently no such thing as caloric ?? 
"The materi: slity of heat appears to have 
been the most general opinion, till 
about the time that Lord Chancellor 
Bacon wrote his treatise, De Forma 
Calidi, where he considers “ heat as 
the effect of an intestine motion, or 
1utual collision of the particle s of the 
ody heated; an expansive undula- 
ory motion in the minute particles of 
1e body, by which they tend, with 
une ra pidity, towards the circumfer- 
ice, and at the same time incline a 
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And this opinion has 
been adopted with vanous modifica. 
tions by Descartes, Newton, Boyle, 
and almost all the mechanical phildso- 
‘hers of that and the succeeding ages. 

‘The chemists, however, * who were 
most conversant and best acquainted 
with the eilects of this agent, seem to 
have still retained a strong notion of 
the materiality of heat, and in conse. 
quence of thetr daily improvements in 
chemical science, it became 
the most prev ailing theory; till lately, 
the experiments of C ount Rumford, 
which, by endeavouring to prove, that 
heat is imponder thle and capable of 
being produced ad infinitum, trom a 
hnite quantity of matter, have again 
thrown some doubt on the subject, 
It isa well-known fact, that when wa- 
ter freezes, it gives out such a portion 
of heat during its coagulation, that if 
it were imbibed by an equal quantity 
of water, at the temperature of 32° 
of Fahrenhett’s thermometer, the lat- 
ter would be heated to between 14% 
and 170% Hence it would appear, 
that, if heat were a ponderable sub- 
Stance, a given quantity of water 
would become lighter when frozen in 
a vessel hermetically sealed. Count 
Rumford accordingly made this ex- 
periment by the help of a balance of 
extreme accuracy; but the result 
was, that the ice produced, appeared 
to be of precisely the same Weight as 
the water had originally been, at the 
temperature of 61° viz, 4214.28 grains; 
tron Which he infers, that all attempts 
to discover any elfect of heat on the 
apparent weights of bodies will be 
fruitless. 

‘The following experiment was also 
made by the Count, to show the pos- 
sibility of producing an infinite supply 
of heat, trom a finite quantity of mat 
ter, viz. He caused a cylinder of brass 
to be turned 74 inches in diameter, and 
9. 8 inches long, which was bored like 
inches i 
diameter, and 7. 2 deep, so that the 
bottom was 2. 6 inches in thickness, 
‘The hollow cylinder contained 3834 
cubic inches of brass, and weighed 
113.13lbs. avoirdupoise. By means 
the engine used for boring cannon in 


little upwards.” 


the arsenal of Munich, a “blunt borer, 


or flat piece of hardened steel, 4 inches 
long, 0.03 inches thick, and 54 ‘inches 


again § 
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wide, was kept with one of its extremi- 
ties, whose area was 2 one-third square 
inches, pressed against the bottom of 
this hollow cylinder, on the inside, with 
the force of about 10,000lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, whilst the latter was turned about 
its axis with a velocity of 32 revolu- 
tionsina minute. ‘The cylinder was in 
one experiment ¢govered on the out- 
side with a coating of flannel to pre- 
vent the access of heat from the at- 
mosphere; in another the borer was 
made to work through a collar of lea- 
thers, so as to prevent the access of air 
also to the interior of the bore; in a 
third the whole cylinder was immers- 
ed in water, the borer still working 
through a collar of leathers so as to 
prevent its access to the interior of 
the bore; in a fourth, the collar of 
leathers was removed, and the water 
had access to the bottom of the inte- 
rior of the cylinder where the friction 
took place. 

‘The result was, that in all these ex- 
periments, heat was generated by the 
friction in sufficient quantity to cause 
about 264lbs. of ice-cold water to boil 
in two hours and a half, or at about 
the same rate as that at which it would 
have been produced by nine large wax 
candles ; the capacity of brass for heat, 
or its power of producing it by fric- 
tion, did not appear to be diminished, 
znd it seemed as if this generation of 
heat would have gone on for ever if 
the friction had been continued: 
the source was inexhaustible. 

Now, as any thing which an insulat- 
ed body or system of bodies can con- 
tinue to supply without limitation can- 
not possibly be a material substance, 
the Count’s inference is, that heat is 
not of this description, but that it 
must be an effect arising from some 
species of corpuscular action amongst 
the constituent particles of the body. 
it appears, however, that neither of 
these experiments, nor any that have 
yet been made, are sufficiently con- 
Clusive in favour of the immateriality of 
heat. Kor in an indefinite series of 
material substances, each a thousand 
Umes rarer than the preceding, though 
the weight of the heaviest be imper- 
cepuble by the nicest balance, the 
lightest may, nevertheless be ponder- 
abie, Have we any instrument that 
could discover the weight of a fluid 
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that was only a million times lighter 
than atmospheric air ? 

‘The latter experiment, is perhaps, 
more difficult to answer satisfactorily ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions that were taken by the Count, 
it is by no means demonstrative 
that the heat evolved was not deriv- 
ed from some exterior source; for 
there is no absurdity in supposing 
that a body may be receiving caloric 
in one state, or at one part, and giv- 
ing it out at another; we have au in- 
stance of this in the electric fluid, the 
materiality of which is admitted by 
every one. ‘* With regard to this part 
of the subject,” says the same ingefii- 
ous writer whose sentiments we have 
already adopted, “ it ougist not to be 
omitted, that in another experiment 
made by the Count, heat was found to 
be communicated through a Torricel- 
lian vacuum. Now it is manifest that 
in such avacuum there could be no- 
thing to communicate motion. Heat, 
therefore, must be material : the con- 
clusion is almost physically certain. 

‘ Without further insisting, however, 
that it can be conclusively demonstra- 
ted, that there really exists such a 
substance in nature as caloric, it at 
least appears upon the whole, that 
in the present state of our knowledge, 
we ought rather to consider it as a ma- 
terial substance, because of the two 
theories, that which supposes itto be 
so, is infinitely the more intelligible, 
the more agreeable to the analogy of 


“nature, and the less exceptionable; 


and we shall accordingly regard it as 
an elastic fluid, sui generis, capable 
of pervading, with various degrees of 
facility, all the solid bodies with which 
we are acquainted, and of being im- 
bibed and retained by thei in differ- 
ent proportions according to their 
respective degrees of specific attrac- 
tion or capacity for it.” 

It will readily be admitted, that 
from the elasticity and power of per- 
vading other substances which is evi« 
dently essential to this fluid, that 
whenever a body is by any means 
charged with a greater quantity than 
is proportional to its mass and capa- 
city, when compared with other sur- 
rounding bodies, the surplus will be 
communicated to those neighbourin 
bodies, watil the density of the flui 
P 
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in every body in the system becomes 
equal: this state of density or com- 

ression of the caloric contained in a 

ody, constitutes what is commonly 
called its temperature. 

All the. properties of this element 
show that its particles are infinitely 
small, have no sensible adhesion to 
each other, and that they have a ve- 
ry rapid, continual motion in all di- 
rections, which appears to be esseritial 
to them. From what has been said, 
caloric appears to be a material sub- 
stance essentially fluid, and many facts 
concur to prove, that it is the only body 
which can with propriety be called so 
in nature ; consequently the cause of 
fluidity in others. ‘The effects of co- 
hesion, a no Jess universal principle 
than gravity, are restrained and modi- 
fied by the agency of caloric ; and, 
as without inertia, all the celestial bo- 
dies would be drawn together into 
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some one part of extended space, so, 
without Acat all matter in the universe 
would become a congealed and con- 
crete mass, and fluidity, organization, 
vegetation and life could have no ex- 


istence. G, 
—_—-, 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


On the Oriental Emigration of the Irish 
Druids.....Proved from their know 
ledge in Astronomy, collated with 
that of the Indians and Chaldeans. 
From fragments of Trish MSS. By 
Lieutenant General Vallancey, L.L.D. 
ERS.M.BLA. &c. 


CHAP, Il. 
oe E following scheme is copied 
from the manuscript in Mr. Astle’s 
possession, to which I have added two 
other spheres, viz. the Flachamhnas and 
the Fi-mor. Inthe centre is Ta-lamh, 
the earth (Heb. Talam.) 


cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Satusa. 


are Latin, although we shall hereafter 
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find they had Oriental names for these 
planets ; that of Venus has been already 
explained (No. i. page 17) Jupiter is ex- 
pressed by Jop; in Irish Peetir is a 
thunder-bolt, whence probably the 
name Jupiter. Jor may be derived 
from the Chaldee Yara, to be beauti- 
ful, as his other name in Irish is Fursa, 
i.e. fire. 

The word Speir, the heavens, a sphere, 
an orb, is Chaldean; (Chaldean SpHEiR, 
aspire, a sphere ; Persic, s¢pzhur, the 
celestial sphere, the heavens) and from 
the celestial alphabet used by the Chal- 
deans to mark the censtellations in the 
saphir, which were afterwards used as 
numerals, and then as literary charac- 
ters, the same word Sepher came to sig- 
nify writing, numeration, a book, a let- 
ter; and to this alphabet | think Jacob 
refers, when he bade his children read 
in the book of heaven what must be the 


fate of you and your children: and 


Isaiah also compares the heavens toa 
book rolled up. 

Next to Saturn is the sper n’ardrin- 
nacn’ Edengan, 2.e. thesphere of the high 
stars of paradise (Chaldean gan h’ Eden, 
?.e, the garden of Eden, paradise, the 
dwelling and happiness of the blessed 
after this life. Arabic, Eden, paradise ; 
Pers. Ginnah, paradise (Herbelot.) It 
is also named in Irish Agngan and Dain- 
gan (Arab. din, paradise.) Gort alain, 
the garden of joy ; Abhalgors aoibhinn, 
fhe pleasant orchard; Lubhgoir solum- 
Asach, the pleasant fruit-garden ; Para- 
thais, the ecstacy of fruits: which are 
all synonymous. 

Madagascar, it is said, was peopled 
by a colony of Phenicians: amongst 
other words, the natives have preserved 
danghitoi for paradise. .An danghitsé 
cule makita ambracale Zanhar. In 
paradise we shall see God continually. 
(Madagascar catechism, printed at 
Rome 1763.) 

The celestial alphabet being intend- 
ed to represent these constellations, in 
Which they placed their paradises or 
gardens of pleasure, what could be 
more natural than to name each charac- 
ter, after a certain tree, which we shall 
show was the case, in another part of 
this essay. Deiug names of frees, they 
were all consonants ; and when adopted 
for literary characters, it became neces- 
‘ary to mark the sound following each 
cousonant: the Chaldeans did go by 
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points below the character; others 
placed the marks upon the letters, as in 
the Sanscrit, Ethiopic, &c, and this ap- 
pears to me to be a strong argument for 
vowel points having been mtroduced 
when these characters became numer- 
als and letters, that is, with the origin 
of letters. 

The next sphere is the Com-artha, 
the signs of the Zodiac, i.e. the sta- 
tionary signs; Chal, Kom, to rise, to 
stand; orth, asign ; as in Genesis, 1. 
16. Sheni maorthtwo luminaries, which 
the paraphrast explains by éwo signs. 
Inthe Gloss. Rab, Salam, durtha is trans- 
lated the rising of the stars; from hence 
I think the Druidical areth, to num- 
ber, i.e. to cast up by the signs, which 
were used as astronomical characters, 
and afterwards as numerals, (whence 
Greek, <Arithmos, number ;).... The 
Chaldee Kom signifies a station, placa, 
aspace in which a body stands: the 
parts of the heavens or airs have the 
Kom or station (rutchinson,) Arab. 
Fakoum an arch of the Zodiac, (Castel- 
lus) Chal. Mekom, the Torrid Zone, 
which is the Sun’s station, (Bates) Kawm, 
in Arabic, signifies a mansion or dwel- 
ling, whence probaly Kawm ardha, the 
halls or palaces or mansions of the sun ; 
and Keam, astation. A/asoudi, an Ara- 
bian author, says that the word Ardha 
signifies the Zodiac, butthke more an- 
tient Arabs named it ‘Thoul. Hence 
we find in Irish Comhardha and Talla- 
grian, the Zodiac, the halls or mansions 
of the sun ; whence the Persians named 
burja suman, the house or station of 
the sun. 

‘The Lrish commonly write it Comar- 
tha ar neamh, the signs in the heavens. 
‘The adjunct neam is probably Sanscrit, 
as we find it inthe Llibetan. Jama, 
the heavens (Georgius Alphab, Tibet.) 
Comhartha is also used at this day, 
as Cur do comhartha, put your mark, 
sigu this paper, which the illiterate pew 
sant always does with a cross. Lhuyd 
has extracted a paragraph from some 
antient Irish regs which merits 
attention; it is in bis Archeologia, 
‘Lit. x. and was probably a fragment ; 
but as it alludes to the Zau, so often 
mentioned in scripture, it is worthy 
of notice; the words are, tangadar 
fos an focailsi bhid gan comhartha ar 
bioth as Eirin, go Huilidhe, agus ataid 
an bri phunc accomhatta an diaidh com, 
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dochionn nac bhfutl riachdanachdorra, 
i.e. there came also a people without 
marks or signs of any kind, out of 
Iran, to the Jews, and they were mark- 
ed with three points united after that, 
because there was no necessity for 
more distinction. 

1 have followed Lhuyd and Shaw in 
transiating Huili, the Jews. In Vin- 
cent’s voyage of Nearchus we find 
there was a famous tribe of Arabs na- 
ined Beni Huili; they possessed the 
coast of Karmania from Gomeroom to 
Cape Bardistan. but | suspect the 
word was Huididhe, a name of the 
Hundi or Hindoos, according to Pos- 
tellus “ Audi seu Hundi aut Ind?, alio 
nomine dicti sunt, quasi directores et 
Judaei laudatoresve. Unde doctrina 
Alcorani quae partim ex eorum doctri- 
na, sicut ex Egyptiaca et sacra est con- 
ilata, dicitur Fluda, id est, Directio 
seu Judaitas. Jucdwos enim crebro, re- 
mota Jod litera, vocat Hud. Hundia ita- 
que seu India, est tanquam Judea Ori- 
entalis.” Post. de Orig. p.69. “ They 
are otherwise called A/udi or Hund or 
indi, that 1s directors and Jews, or 
praisers. Whencethe doctrine of the 
Alcoran, which is composed partly of 
theirs as also of the Egyptian and sa- 
cred, is called Hiuda, 1. e. Direc- 
tion or Judaism. For it often stiles 
the Jews, Hud, rejecting the letter 
Jod. Wundia or India therefore means 
[astern Judea.” As the passage above 
quoted cannot refer to Ireland, | have 
translated Kiran, lran; the word fre- 
quently occurs in the ancient history 
of Ireiand. 

The three-pointed sign united, is on 
the forehead of Creeshna, the Indian 
Apollo, in the eighth Avatar, playing 
on his pipe tothe palis or shepherds of 
Mathura, of which a good engraving is 

iven by Mr. Maurice in his first vo- 
ate of the History of Hindostan. And 
as that gentleman observes, it is not un- 
like the mystical letter schin YQ for- 
merly worn on the head-phylactery or 
‘Lephelim of the Jews. 

‘The next is the Spetr lan-mor no tai- 
rise, that is, the sphere of great joy and 
extacy, or the second paradise ; beyond 
which the Druids placed their Flacham- 
na, or heaven of heavens, (pronounced 
fackhoona and in vulgar use at this day) 
this fauck-mena, i. e. heaven of heavens, 
af the Persians, and the fuluk laflak 
of the Arabs, by which they mean the 
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highest heaven, the residence of the 
Omnipotent (Richardson) the 72-mor, 
the great circle, God of the Druids 
(Shaw’s Ir. Dict.) Spezr Tatrise no speir 
lanmor says our Irish author, is fazesnehi 
don talamh mar a dubhramar an speir 
lan-mor do bheith, i. e. the sphere ot joy 
or extacy-is next the Zodiac, i. e. the 
signs, and it is without stars, as we 
have said that sphere should be. Is 
not this the doctrine of the Brahmans? 
‘«May Brahmalead me to the great one! 
(the Ti-mor of the Druids) there the 
sun shines not, nor the moon and stars, 
those lightnings flash not in that place; 
how should even fire blaze there ? God 
(the ‘li-mor) irradiates all this bright 
substance, and by its effulgence the 
universe is enlightened.” 

Our Druids, like the Brahmans, 
reckoned fourteen heavens in all. ‘The 
nine next the earth were called Nvwat- 
hack, piur. Nuathaigh, which is trans 
lated heaven : it signifies nine heavens, 
from nu? or naoi, nine, andteac, a vault 
or dome, orcupola, Itis the Arabic and 
Persic nuh-iak, the ninth heaven, says 
Richardson, from tak, an arched build- 
ing ,vault, canopy, &c. ‘The Jews named 
this sphere draboi, the highest heavens 
where God has his most glorious throne; 
the ninth sphere. 

All these orbs floated, according to 
our Druids, in Neamhagas, i.e. celes- 
tial ether; the Brahmans express it 
by Akass. 

The Greek philosophers admitted 
many more heavens, just as their differ- 
ent hypotheses required. Eudoxus 
supposed © twenty-three ; Calippus, 
thirty; Regiomontanus, thirty-three ; 
Aristotle, forty-seven; and Fracastor ; 
less than seventy. 

The scheme here presented agrees 
neither with the Grecian nor Egyptian, 
and must have been imported from In- 
dia or Chaldea. 

Nor does the Druidical scheme agree 
with Ptolemy, who made but seven 
spheres. 

In all these systems the earth was 
placed in the centre; I believe it was 
universal with the Oriental astronomers, 
[Thales who was a Phenician, placed 
the earth in the centre. His scholar 
and successor, Anaximander, taught 
the same, and that it was spherical, as 
was taught in the Irish schools, which 
we have already shown. 
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Pythagoras, who flourished 535 years 
before Christ, famous for his studying 
in Egypt, and Plato who did the same, 
both placed the earth in the centre, 

Anaximander is said to have invented 
the Gnomon, but Costard proves he 
only introduced the knowledge of it 
into Greece, it being of Babylo- 
nish original. Although our Hibernian 
Druids imported the Chaldee name 
for a sun dial, and consequently knew 
its use, we have no authority to say 
they knew how to calculate an eclipse. 
‘Thales, it is said, had calculated an 
eclipse of the sun, but Herodotus tells 
us, he could not tell the day when it 
would happen, and only confined him- 
self to its falling out within the com- 
pass of that year. How little the doc- 
trine of eclipses was understood long 
after this. appears from hence, that in 
the 10th year of the Peloponnesian 
war, says Pliny, ‘ the 
Athenian General, ignorant of their 
cause, was afraid to permit the fleet to 
set sail, and this was the cause of their 
ruin; for every thing was ready, and 
they were upon the point of sailing, 
says ‘Thucydides; the moon became 
eclipsed, tor she was then at the full, 
upon which the Athenians, looking up- 
on the thing as ominous, persuaded 
the generals to stop. Nicias too said, 
they should not think of stirring till 
the twenty-seven days were past, 
during which the augur had ordered 
them tostay. About the same time, 
likewise, we find Athens in deep con- 
cern at a solar eclipse. 

‘The next figure_in the Irish manu- 
script is copied from Ptolemy, de- 
scribing the cause of eclipses, where- 
in there is this remarkahle circum- 
stauce; the northern hemisphere is 
called wachtar, or superior; and the 
southern, tchtar, or inferior. 

‘The ancient Indian geographers divide 
the globe into two hemispheres, the 
superior and inferior. ‘lhe superior, 
or northern hemisphere is the reign of 
delight, beauty, and abundance, and 
init Indra, the God of the firmament, 
(the Jonn-dara, or Cylclic Belus of 
the Irish Druids) presides with an ar- 
Iny ot Soors, or good genii, holding 
his court on the refulgent summit, 
which they denominate Meru, by 
which in fact they mean the north pole 
(the Mir of the Druids, who named it 
Mirgar: or the head of the pole of 
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the world.) Theinferior, or southern 
hemisphere, that is, the region immes 
diately uncer them, they represent as 
a body of darkness and horrors, in- 
habited by evil demons or Assoors. 
They suppose the sovereign of that re- 
gion to be Yama (the Saman of the 
Druids) the Indian Pluto, who is also 
judge of departed souls, that receive 
their future doom at his internal tribunal. 
‘The Malayan ulara, i.e. the North 
resemblesin sound the Irish uactar; it 
is probably a Sanscrit word. ‘The 
Malay an is indebted to the Sanscrit for 
a considerable number of its terms. 
(Marsden, Asiat. Researches, vol. 4. 
‘The Druidical synonymous name for 
the north pole, AZulgar?, is from the 
Chaldean A/ahal, from hal, higher. 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
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SIR, 

S you have undertaken to give the 

AX public an account of many of the 
Celestial Phenomena which are to occur 
in each ensuing month, I beg leave to 
suggest to you an addition to the infor- 
mation contained in your first number, 
which I presume may be of some ser- 
vice. 

Government have it in contempla- 
tion to procure a complete and accu- 
rate map of this island, and as there 
are many of the principal towns in this 
kingdom, whose latitude and longi- 
tude are imperfectly known, I have 
reason to think that if an account of 
such eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites* as 
may be visible to us, were inserted 
every month in your Magazine, the 
extensive circulation of it would enable 
many persons to co-operate in the de- 
sign of government, at least with re- 
spect to the longitude of the differ- 
ent places. In the following column 
is a list of such eclipses of the satellites 
of Jupiter as will be visible to us during 
the month of October. 

Jam Sir, yours, &c. &c. X. 
Newru, Sept. 9ih, 1808, 
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* We are happy to find that the writer 
of the above article is solicituus concern. 
ing a subject which he will see noticed in 
the fifth paragraph of our third page; and 
we take this opportunity of again inviting 
Correspoudents to furnish historical ac- 
counts of the different Towns in their vie 
Cinity.....stating their publie buildings, 
commercial cunsequence, state of arts, 
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FIRST SATELLITE. 
Emerswus. 
2 Min, sec hours. ‘ 
€) ijes 13 6 evening. 
=| si20 40 8 ditto. 
#l5116 15 J 5} 10 ditto. 
S 23411 50 )% 0 midnight. 
¢i24/40 56 6 evening. 
Q'(31136 45 8 ditto. 
SECOND SATELLITE. 
Emersions. 
£ , Min. sec. hours. 
e| | ' 
e114] 8 25 § evening. 
v he 
€ 2 
|} 21) 44 13( & } 10 ditto. 
| 
a | 





THIRD SATELLITE. 
Emersions. 


»Min. sec. hours. 


om ( ™ la 
5 evening. 


L 
25 197 
a] 


Days of the Month. 
— 








N.B. The above are calculated for 
the longitude of Belfast, supposing it to 
be 5° 40’, west of Greenwich. 

‘There are, to us, no visible — 
of the fourth satellite of Jupiter, dur- 
ing October. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
An Account of two Children born with 
Cataracts in their Eyes, to show that 
their Sight was obscured in very dif- 
Jerent Degrees ; with Experiments to 
determine the proportional “we 
of Objects acquired by them immedi- 
ately after the Cataracts were remov- 
ed. By EveRaRD Home, Esq. F.R.S. 
R. CILESELDEN’s observations 
on this subject recorded in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions for the year 
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antiquities, extent, population, afd what- 
ever else may help to convey an accutate 
knowledge of their circumstances. These 
Mmeniwirs, When arranged, would form a va- 
Juable collection of documents for the 
statesman, political economist, historian, 
antiqnarian, tourist, &ce........ The most 
particular attention shall be paid to any 
such communications with which we may 
be favoured. 








Account of two Children born Blind. 
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1721, pointed out two material facts; 
that vision alone gives no idea of the 


figure of objects, or their distance from § 


the eye, since a very intelligent boy, 
thirteen years of age, upon recoverin 
his sight, was unable to distinguish the 


outline of any thing placed before hin, | 


and thought that every object touched 
his eye. 

Mr. Ware’s cases, which have alsoa 

Jace in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1801, and are compared with that 
of Mr. Cheselden, appear to lead toa 
different conclusion. The following 
observations are laid before the society 
with a view to explain this circum. 
stance. 

CASE I. 

William Stiff, twelve years of age, 
was admitted into St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, under my care, on the 17th of July 
1806, with cataracts in his eyes, which, 
according to the account of his mother, 
existed at the time of birth. From 
earliest infancy he never stretched out 
his hand to catch at any thing, nor were 
his eyes directed to objects before him, 
but rolled about in a very unusual man- 
ner, although in other respects he was 
a lively child. The eyes were not ex- 
ainined till he was six months old, and 
at that time the cataracts were as dis 
tinct as when he was received into the 
hospital. 

Previous to an operation being per- 
formed, the following circumstances 
were ascertained respecting his vision. 
He could distinguish light from dark- 
ness, and the light of the sun from that 
of fire or candles; he said it was red- 
der, and more pleasant to look at, but 
lightning made a still stronger impres 
sion on his eyes. All these ditiereut 
lights he called red. “Uhe sun appeared 
to hin the size of his hat. The candle 
flame was larger than his finger, and 
smaller than his arm, When he looked 
at the sun, he said it appeared to touch 
hiseye. When a lighted candle was 
placed before him, both his eyes were 
directed towards it; and moved toge- 
ther. When it was at any nearer dis 
tance than !2 inches, he said it touched 
his eyes. When moved further off, be 
said it did not touch them; and at 22 
inches it became invisible. 

On the 2ist of July the operation of 
extracting the crystalline lens was pet 
iormed on the left eye. ‘The capsule 
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of the lens was so very strong as to re- 
quire some force to penetrate it. When 
wounded, the contents, which were 
fluid, rushed out with great violence. 
Light became very distressing to his 
eye, and gave him pain. After allow- 
ing the eye-lids to remain closed for a 
few minutes, and then opening them, 
the pupil appeared clear, but he could 
not bear exposure to light. On _ 
asking him what he had seen, he said, 
«“ Your head, which seemed to touch 
my eye:” but he could not tell its 
shape. He went to bed, and took an 
opiate draught: the pain in his eye 
lasted about an hour, after which he 
fell asleep. The whole of that day the 
light was distressing to his eye, so that 
he could not bear the least exposure 


to it. 


On the 22d, the eye-lids were open- 
ed to examine the eye. ‘The light was 
less offensive. He said, he saw my 
head, which touched his eye. ‘There 
was so much inflammation on the eye- 
ball, that a leech was applied to the 


} temple, and the common means for re- 


moving inflammation were used. 

On the 23d, the eye was less inflam- 
ed, and he could bear a weak light. 
The pupil was of an irregular figure, 
and the wounded cornea had not united 
with a smooth surface. He said he 
could see several gentlemenround him, 
but could not describe their figure. 
My face, while I was looking at his 
eye, he said was round and red. 

On the 25th, the inflammation had 
subsided, but on the 27th returned, 
and continued, notwithstanding diffe- 
rent means were employed for its re- 
moval, till the Ist of August, when it 
was almost entirely gone. On the 4th, 
the eye was apparently so well, that an 
attempt was made ia the presence of 
Mr. Cavendish and Dr. Wollaston to 
ascertain its powers of vision ; but it 
was so weak that it became necessary 
to shade the glare of light by hanging 
a white cloth before the window. ‘The 
least exertion fatigued the eye, and the 
ckeatrix on the cornea, to which the 
iris had become attached, drew it down 
80 as considerably to diminish the pu- 
pil. From these circumstances nothing 
could be satisfactorily made out re- 
specting the boy’s vision. On the 11th, 
asecond attempt was made in the pre- 
seace of Mr, Cavendisb, but the pupil 
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continued so contracted and irregular, 
and the eye so imperfect in its powers, 
that it became necessary a second time 
to postpone any experiments. 

On the 16th of September the right 
eye was couched. ‘his operation was 
preferred after what had happened to 
the other eye, in the hope that there 
would not be the same degree of in- 
flammation, and as the former cataract 
was fluid, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that couching would in this in- 
stance be most efficacious. 

The operation gave pain, and the 
light was so distressing to his eye, that 
the lids were closed as soon as it was 
over, and he was put to bed. ‘The 
consequent inflammation was not se- 
vere; but as soon as the fluid cataract, 
which had been diffused through-the 
aqueous humour was absorbed, the 
capsule of the lens was found to be 
opaque, and the sight consequently im- 
pertect. The eyes were not examined 
with respect to their vision till the 13th 
of October, during which period the 
boy remained quiet in the hospital. 
On that day the upper part of the pu- 
pil of the left eye had in some measure 
recovered its natural state, and had be- 
come transparent, but the cicatrix inthe 
cornea was more extensively opaque 
than before. The light now was not 
distressing to either eye, and when 
strong he could readily discerna white, 
red, or yellow colour, particularly when 
bright and shining. ‘Ihe sun and other 
objects did not now seem to touch his 
eyes as before, they appeared to be at 
a short distance from him. ‘The eye 
which had been couched had the most 
distinct vision of the two, but in both 
it was imperfect. The distance at which 
he saw best was five inches. 

When the object was of a bright co- 
jour, and illuminated by astrong light, 
he could make out that it was flat and 
broad; and when one corner of a 
square substance was pointed out to 
him, he saw it, and could find out the 
other, which was at the end of the same 
side, but could not do this under less 
favourable circumstances. When the 
four corners of a white card were point- 
ed out, and he had examined them, 
he seemed to know them, but when 
the opposite surface of the same card, 
which was yellow, was placed before 
him, be could not tell whether it had 
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corners or not, so that he had not ac- 
quired any correct knowledge of them, 
since he could not apply it to the next 
coloured surface, whose form was ex- 
actly the same, with that, the outline 
of which the eye had just been taught 
to trace. 
CASE Il. 

John Salter, seven years of age, was 
admitted into St. George’s hospital, on 
the first of October, 1806, under my 
care, with cataracts in both eyes, which 
according to the accounts of his rela- 
tions bad existed from his birth. 

After he was received into the hospi- 
tal, the following circumstances were 
asceriained respecting his vision. “The 
pupils contracted considerably when a 
lighted candle was placed before him, 
and dilated as soon as it was with- 
drawn. He was capable of distin- 
guishing colours with tolerable accu 
racy, particularly the more bright and 
vivid ones. 

On the 6th of October the left eye 
was couched. ‘This operation was pre- 
ferred to extraction, trom a belief that 
the cataracts were not solid, and as 
the injury done to the capsule by the 
operation would be less, there was not 
the same chance of iitlammation, the 
disposition for which had been so 
strong in the former case. As theeye 
was not irritable, and was likely to be 
but little disturbed by this operation, 
every thing was previously got ready 
for ascertaining his knowledge of ob- 
jects,'as soon as the operation was over, 
should the circumstances prove fa- 
vourable. The operation was attended 
with success, and gave very little 
pain. The eye was allowed ten mi- 
nutes to recover itself: a round piece 
of card of a yellow colour, one inch 
in diameter, was then placed about 
sixinches from it. He said immedi- 
ately that it was yellow, andon be- 
ing asked its shape, said, ** Let me 
touch it, and 1 wiil tell you?’ “Being 
told that he must not touch it, after 
looking for some time, he said it was 
round. <A square, blue card, nearly 
the same size, being put before him, 
he said it was blue and round. A tri- 
angular piece he also called round. 
The different colours of the objects 
placed before him he instantly decided 
on with great correctness,. but had no 
idea of their form. He moved his 
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eye to different distances, and seemed 
to see best atsix or seven inches. His 
focal distance has been since ascertain. 
ed to be seven inches. He was asked 
whether the object seemed to touch 
hiseye, he said, ‘*No;” but when 
desired to say at what distance it was; 
he could not tell. ‘These experiments 
were made in the theatre of the hospi. 
tal, in which the operation was per. 
formed, before the surgeons and all 
the students. He was highly delight. 
ed with the pleasure of seeing, and 
said it was ‘*so pretty,” even when no 
object was before him, only the light 
upon his eye. ‘The eye was covered, 
and he was put to bed, and told to 
keep himself quiet; but upon the 
house-surgeon going to him half an 
hour afterwards, his eye was found 
uncovered, and he was looking 
at his bed-curtains, which were close 
drawn. ‘Lhe bandage was replaced, 
but so delighted was the boy with see. 
ing, that he again immediately re- 
moved it. ‘Lhis circumstance distress 
ed the house-surgeon, who had been 
directed to prevent him from looking 
at any thing till the next day, when 
the experiment was to be repeated, 
Finding that he could not enforce his 
instructions, he thought it most advise- 
able to repeat the experiment about 
two hours after the operation. At first 
the boy called the diiferent cards 
round ; but upon being shown a square, 
and asked if he could find any corners 
toit, he was very desirous of touching 
it. ‘This being refused, he examined 


“it for some time, and said at last that 


he had found a corner, and then readi- 
ly counted the four corners of the 
square ; and afterwards when a triat 
gle was shown him, he counted the 
corners in the same way ; but in doing 
so, his eye went along the edge from 
corner to corner, naming them as he 
went along. 

Next day, when I saw him, he told 
me he had seen ‘the soldiers with 
their fifes and pretty things.” ‘The 
guards in the morning had marched 
ee the hospital with their band; on 
searing the music, he had got out of 
bed, and gone to the window to look 
at them. Seeing the bright barrels of 
the muskets, he must in his mind have 
connected them with the sounds whieh 
he heard, and mistaken then for must 
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cal instruments. On examining ‘the 
eye twenty-four hours after the ope- 
ration, the, pupil was found to be 
clear. A pair of scissors was shown 
him, and he said it was a knife. 
On being told he was wrong, he 
could not make them out; but the 
moment he touched them, he said they 
were scissors, and seemed delighted 
with the discovery. On being shown 
a guinea at the distance of fifteen 
inches from his eye, he said it was a 
seven shilling piece ; but placing it a- 
bout five inches from his eye, he knew 
it to be a guinea; and made the same 
mistake, as often as the experiment 
was repeated. 

From this time he was consequently 
improving himself by looking at, and 
examining with his hands, every thing 
within his reach, but he frequently 
forgot what he had learnt. On the 
10th | saw him again,.and I told him 
his eye was so well that he might go 
about as he pleased without leaving the 
room. He immediately went to the 
window, and called out, “ what is 
that moving?” 1 asked him what he 
thought it was? He said, “A dog 
drawing a wheel-barrow. There is 
one, two, three dogs drawing another. 
low very pretty!” ‘These proved 
to be carts and horses on the road, 
which he saw from a two pair of stairs 
window. 

Onthe 19th, the different coloured 
oo of card were separately placed 
vetore his eye, and so little had he 
gained in thirteen days, that he could 
hot without counting their corners, one 
by one, tell their shape. This he did 
with great facility, running bis eye 
quickly along the outline, so that it 
was evident he was still learning, just 
as a child learns to read. He had got 
so far as to know the angles, when 
they were placed before him, and to 
count the number belonging to any 
one object. 

The reason of his making so slow a 
progress was, that these figures had 
hever been subjected to examination 
by touch, and were unlike any thing 
he was accustomed to see, 
ane got so much the habit of as- 
‘SUNS His eyes with his hands, that 
hothing but holding them could keep 
them from the object. 


On the 26th. the experiments were 
BELUAST MAG. NO. II. 
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again repeated on the couched eye, to 
ascertain the degree of improvement 
which had been made. It was now 
found that the boy, on looking at any 
one of the cards ina good light, could 
tell the form nearly as readily as the 
colour. 

Irom these two cases the following 
conclusions inay be drawn : 

‘That, wheré the eye before the ca- 
taract is removed, has only been capa- 
bie of discerning light, without being 
able to distinguish colours, objects after 
its removal will seem to touch the eye, 
and there will be no knowledge of their 
outline, which confirms the observations 
made by Mr. Cheselden : 

That where the eye has previously 
distinguished colours, there must also 
be an imperfect knowledge of distances 
but not of outline, which however will 
afterwards be very soon acquired, as 
happened in Mr. Ware’s cases. ‘This 
is proved by the history of the first boy 
inthe present paper, who before the 
operation, had no knowledge of ‘co- 
lours or distances, but after it, when 
his eye had only arrived at the same 
state, that the second boy’s was in’ be- 
fore the operation, he had learnt that 
the objects were at a distance, and of 
different colours: that when a. child 
has acquired a new sense, nothing but 
great pain or absolute coercion will 
prevent him from making use of it. 

In a practical view, these cases con- 
firm every thing, that has been stated 
by Mr. Pott and Mr. Ware, in proof of 
cataracts in children being generally 
soft, and in favour of couching; as be- 
ing the operation best adapted for re- 
moving them. ‘They also lead us to a 
conclusion of no sinall importance, 
which has not before been adveited 
to; that when the cataract has assumed 
a fluid form, the capsule, which is na- 


‘turally a thin transparent membrane, 


has to resist the pressure of this fluid, 
which like every other diseased aceu- 
mulation is liable to increase and dis- 
tend it, and therefore the capsule is.ren- 
dered thicker aud more opaque in its 
substance, like the coats of encysted 
tumours in general. 

As such a change is liable to take 
place, the earlier the operation 1s per- 
tormed in all children, who have cata- 
racts completely formed, the greater 
is tbeig chance of having distincte vi- 
te 
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sion after the operation. It is unveces- 
sary to point out the adyantages to be 
derived froin its being done at a more 
early age, independent of thase respect- 
ing the operation itself. PHIL. MAG.. 
eee ; 
To the Editor of the Belfust Magazine. 


-_—_— 


SIR, 
FEXHE following directions, peculiar- 
ly useful in this part‘of the coun- 
try, the seat of the linen manufacture, 
will it is hoped, obtain a general civcu- 
lation. through the eaten of your 
Vlagazine, Yours, &c. A.B. 


REMOVAL GF INK STAINS.. 


The stains of ink on cloth, paper 
or wood, may be removed by al- 
most all acids, but those acids are to 
be preferred which are least likely to 
injure the texture. of the stained sub- 
stance. The muriatic acid, diluted 
with five or six times: its weight of 
water may be applied to the spot, and: 
after a minute or two may be washed 
ofl, repeating its: applteation as often. 
as may be found> necessary.. But the 
vegetable acids are attended with less 
tisk, and are equally effectual. A so- 
lution of the oxalic, citric, or tarta- 
rous acids in. water, ay be applied 
to the most delicate fabrics without 
any danger of injuring them, and the 
same solutions discharge from. paper 
written but not printed ink. Henee 
they may be employed in cleaning 
books, which have been defaced by 
writing on the margin, without inju- 
ring the text. 

fron stains, ‘These may be oe- 
casioned either by ink stains, which on 
the application of soap are changed into 
iron stains ; or by the direct contact of 
rusted iron. Theyanaye removedby 
diluted muriatic acid, or by.any ofthe 
vegetable acids already mentioned ; 
When suttered to: remain long in cloth,. 
they become ditlicult to take out, be-- 
cause the icon by repeated moistening 
with water, and exposure to the air, 
acquires such an addition ef oxygen, 
as renders it insoluble i» aes. ‘The 
spots, however, may be discharged by 
applying, first, a solution of an alka- 
fine sulphuret, which may be well 
washed out of the cloth, and after- 
wards a liquid acid. ‘The sulphuret iu 
this case, extracts part of the oxygen 





from the iron, and renders-it soluble ig 
dilute acids. 

Fruit and wine stains are best re- 
moved by, a watery solution of the 
oxygenated muriatic acid ; or by that 
of oxygenated muriate of pot-ash, or 
lime to which a little sulphuric acid 
has been added. ‘] be stained spot may 
be steeped in. one of those solutions 
ull it be discharged, but the solution 
can only be applied safely to white goods, 
because the uncombined oxygenized 
acid, discharges all printed and dyed 
colonrs. \ convenient ‘nethod of apply- 
ing the oxygenized acid easily practi- 
cable by persons who have sot the | 
apparatus for saturating waters with the 
gas,-ig as follows. Put about a table 
spoonful of muriatic acid (spirit of salt) 
into a tea cup, and add to at, about a 
tea-spoonful of powdered manganese, 
Then set this cup ia a larger one filled 
with hot water, moisten the stained 
spot with water, and expose it to the 
fumes that arise from the tea cup. lf 
the exposure be continued a sufficient 
length of time, the stain will disappear. | 

Stains on sz/k, may be removed bya 
watery solution of sulphurous acid, oz 
by the fumes of burning sulphur. 

Spots of grease, may be removed 
by a diluted solution of pure pot-ash, 
but this- must be cautiously applied 
to prevent injury to the cloth. Stains 
of white wax which sometimes fall 
upon the cloaths, from wax candles, 
are removable by spirit of turpentine, 
or sulphuric ather. ‘Lhe marks of 
white paint may also be discharged by 
the last mentioned agents. 

EE 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 


| 3 answer to your correspondent the 
Linendraper, 1 have to inform him 
that I believe, as yet no colour has 
been found capable of withstanding the 
effects of the oxymuriated acid, ex- 
gept such as are hable to be extracted 
by the vegetable acids, or thoze made 
up with all. The oxymuriated acid is 
merely the muriatic acid, commonly 
called the marine acid, or spirit of salty 
with the addition of a redundant quan- 
tity of oxygen,. whieh, when it come? 
in contact with the vegetable colour 
(for which oxygea has a strong afin 
ty) distharges them om a slight appl 
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cation of heat, but more slowly with- 
out it. Perhaps, therefore, the metal 
Jic oxides might be employed in mark- 
ing men subject to the oxymuriatic 
icid process, @s Containing a consi- 


alerable portion of oxygen; but such 


colours can be effectually removed by 
the vegetable acids. Printers’ ink is 
not affected by either, 

‘To explain the quere of your cor- 
respondent C, D. it is to be remarked, 
that solar light has-the power of pro- 
dacing a certain degree of combustion 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which is in this case disqualified for 
supporting further combustion ; and of 
course, when a fire-place is exposed tod 
the solar light, the inammable matter 
it contains, must necessarily die away, 
unless it can be supplied with purer 
atmospheric air than that which is-ex- 
posed to the action of ‘the sun. 

As we are en sthe subject of gasses, 
I would be glad to be informed‘hrough 
your magazine, whether the wind 
Known under the title of the Simoom, 
bas been chemically examined ; and 
whether there be any more effectual 
mode of guarding against it, than 
what has been mentioned by Bruce. 


fam yours, TYRO. 
EE 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 
AIRESSE, in his Art of Painting, 
.4on the subject of appropriate 


‘lust, 


~ 
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syinbols, deduces the crescent in the 
‘Lurkish arms, froin the circumstance 
of the establishment of the Roman 
court in Byzantium, by Constantine. 
He insinuates that itis the silver cres- 
cént, which distinguished the descen- 
dants of the senators chosen by Ro- 
ulus, and has been assumed by the 
Ottomans as a mark of their honoura- 
ble connection with the once mistress 
of the werld. 

Iam apt to think, we might, on ev- 
amination, bé able to:trace many of 
‘the Roman practices, by turning our 
attention to those of Constantinople. 

The punishment, for instance, of the 
tow-string, may in all probability haye 
been derived from a stmilar practice 
adopted in Rome, for the punishment 
of capital offenders. 

We have it on the authority of Sal- 
that Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
such of the partnéis in Catiline’s cou- 
spiracy aS were apprehended, were 
delivered over to the executioner, 
Whe, sirangled them privately in pri- 
son, Laqueod gulan fregere. 

We observe the same mode of pu- 
nishment, and the same secrecy ob- 
served on tire occasion, at this day, 
in Constantinople; can this be con- 
sidered a fortuitous coincidence in their 
systems? [ should be glad to have the 
vpinion of some of your correspon- 
dents on the subject. N.Y 
July (2th, 1808. 
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WIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH @F WILLIAM 
KENNEDY. 

YINHE privation of the sight is per- 

haps more easily endured and 
less prejudicial than that of most of 
the other senses. Poets, the foremest 
renown, have been incapable of the 
perception of external ebjects. ‘The 
two finest heroic poems, the Iliad and 
the Paradise Lost, are the immortal 
roductions of the Blind. ‘The eyes of 
lomer and of Milton ‘ rolled in van 
and found no dawn ;” yet in the force- 
tul expression of the latter, were their 
minds ‘ inly irradiated, and they have 
sung ef things invisible to mortal 


tight,” he contemplation, however, 
of abstract ideas by the blind, which 
depend not on vision, is by no means 
extraordinary, nor of ‘these objects 
that relate ‘to the other senses; for the 
privation of one sense quickens tie 
perception of the:rest, while sensibili- 
ty of intellect and strength of natural 
reason, appertain te the blind as weil 


_as to. those who are blessed in the full 


perfection of the senses. 

Our recollection of two extraordi- 
nary examples of this kind in science 
and philosophy is too recent to require 
to be impressed here, for all in this 
neighbourbood remember the lectures 
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of Moves and of Davidson in the dif- 
ferent branches of mechanics and na- 
tural philosophy, The latter, though 
quite blind, ilustrated his ideas by a 
complete set of most ingenious expe- 
riments, and as he explained by his 
eloquence the Phenomena of nature, 
he managed a difficult and various phi- 
losophical apparatus with perfect ease 
und precision, It remains us to re- 
cord the powérs of anotlier of the blind, 
who, though he has no claim to the 
genius of poesy, nor has ever ex patia- 
ted in the regions of philosophy, yet 
has he by the. delcacy of the ‘ouch, 
arrived at a most unexampled perfec- 
tion in the execution of different pieces 
of mechanism, which in others would 
require all the aid of sight. Ihe sub- 
ject of this short notice is Wittiam 
KENNEDY of ‘landeragee, in the coun- 
ty of Armagh, who has been blind 
trom his infancy. ‘Lhe best account of 
his extraordinary progress in- me- 
chanics, is to be found in his own sim- 
ple narrative, which the author of this 
article procured from his dictation. 
“| was born near Banbridge, in the 
county of Down, in the year 1708, and 
lost my sight at the age of four years. 
Having no other amusement, (beng 
deprived of such as children generaily 
have) my mind turned itself tq me- 
chanical pursuits, and I shortly became 
projector and workman for all the 
children in the neighbourhood. As | 
encreased 1) years, my desire for some 
kind of profession or employment that 
night render me not burthensome, 
though blind, induced me to think of 
music ; at the age of thirteen, | was 
sent to Armagh to learn to play the fid- 
dle; my lodging happened to be at 
the house of a cabinet maker ; this was 
a fortunate circumstance for me, as | 
there got sucha know ledge o' the tools 
and manner of working as has been 
useful to me eversince, ‘Though these 
things engaged my mind and occupied 
a great part of my time, yet I made*as 
decent a progress in music, as any other 
of my master Mr. Moorehead’s scho- 
lars, except one. After liting a year 
and a quarter there, | returned home, 
where | made, and got tools so as to en- 
uble me to construct different pieces of 
household furniture. Not being satis- 
tied with the occupation of cabinet-ma- 
ker, J purchased an old set of Irish 
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tagpipes, and without instruction, it 
was with difficulty that I put them into 
playing order. Lsoon however became 
so weil acquainted with the mecha- 
nicai part of them, that instruments 
were brought to me from every part 
of the neighbourhood to be repaired. 
I found so many defects in this instru- 
ment that | began to consider whether 
there might not be a better plan of it 
than any | had yet met with, and from 
my early instruction in music, and con- 
tinual study of the instrument, for in- 
deed | slept but little, in about nine 
months time (having my tools to make) 
i produced the first new set. I then 
began to clock and watch making, 
and soon found out a clock maker in 
Banbridge, who had a desire to piay on 
the pipes, and we mutually instructed 
each other. From this time | encreas- 
ed in musical and mechanical know- 
ledge, but made no more pipes though 
Lrepaired many, until the year 1793, 
when | married, and my necessities in- 
duced me to use all my mdustry for the 
maintenance of my wile and encreas- 
ing family; my employment for 
twelve years was making and repair- 
ing wind and stringed instruments of 
music. lL also constructed clocks both 
common and musical, and sometimes 
recurred to my first employment of a 
cabinet maker. [also made \inen looms 
with their different tackling, My prin- 
cipai employment however is the con- 
struction of the Irish bagpipes, of which 
l have made thirtysets in the little town 
I live in, within these eight years past.” 

‘Thus ends the simple sketch of the 
life of William Kennedy. in his own un- 
adorned narrative. His modesty how- 
ever has induced him to suppress se- 
veral particulars very much to his cre- 
dit, as one of the most ingenious im- 
provers of the Irish bagpipe 

This imperfect national instrument, 
as it is a national one, deserves with 
the Harp the peculiar cultivation of 
those who feel the musical strains of 
their own island, whether jmelan- 
choly or gay, whether amorous or’ 
martial, which it modulates to the de- 
light of the native. We are all ac- 
quainted with the sympathetic effect of 
national music on the Swiss when en- 
gaged in foreign warfare, far from his 
native mountains ; one air in particular, 
which, if he was employed in de- 
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fence of his country would no doubt 
excite him to noble daring, bas been 
known to occasion an incurable long- 
ing fora return to his country :. such 
a sympathy might be directed to betier 
and more patriotic purposes than that 
ot hiring him to fight the battles of 
others. ‘The effect of the bagpipes ta 
rallying Frazer’s regiment at Quebec, 
in the victory gained by Wolfe over the 
Freach, has been recorded in the anec- 
dotes of that batUe; and the inspiring 
airs of the wounded piper, in the glo- 
rious victory of Vimiera, is a/fact too 
recent to require repetition. Would 
that the Scotch General Dalrymple 
had felt the electric inspiration of the 
Highland piper and his Pibrach ! 

Pennant derives the lrish ptpes from 
a period of very remote antiquity, 
and the observation of that most in- 
defaiigable antiquary is confirmed by 
the early testimony of Aristides Quin- 
tilianus. ‘lhe compass of the High- 
land bagpipe is coniined to nine notes, 
while that of the Irisi extends to more 
than two octaves. ‘Lie modesty of 
our blind mechanic, as we have said 
before, has prevented bun from en- 
Jargivg on several points which we 
shail here beg leave to notice, illus- 
trative of his ingeuuity as an wnprover 
of this imstruinent. In this respect, 
indeed, he deserves the character of a 
discoverer, as his additions to the 
Irish pipes will do away many of their 
imperfections, and he has had the 
great merit of adapting them with 
simplicity, for the management of the 
instrument is nearly as easy as for- 
meriy. ‘To the chanter he has added 
keys, by which some flats and sharps, 
not capable of being before expressed 
on the instrument, are now produc- 
ed with ease. He has also added 
ly in alt, being one note above the 
original compass of the instrument. 
‘Two additional notes are given by 
him to the Organ-stop, and some of 
its notes are now capable of being 
varied from naturals to sharps, ac- 
cording to the key on which the tune 
is played. . 

The basses or drones, as they are 
commonly called, formerly only in 
correct tune when playing on some 
particular keys, are now constructed 
so that their notes can be varied as the 
key varies on which the tyae is 
played. 
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There is also another. alteration 
worthy of notice; by the addition of 
two large keys, managed with the 
wrist, a part of the basses, or all of 
them, can be stopped and opened at 
pleasure. ‘The particulars ot these 
Inost ingenious alterations would re- 
quire terms too technical to be intro- 
duced here, -but they shall be the sub- 
ject of a future number, 

In sort, this blind mechanic is as 
yet unequalled, for elegance of work- 
manship and perfection of scale, in 
one of our favourite national instru- 
ments. Krom a rude block of ebony, 
a fragment of an eiephant’s tooth, and 
a piece of silver,...having first formed 
his lathe and his tools, he shapes and 
bores the complicated tubes, gradu- 
ates the ventages, adapts the’ keys, and 
forms an instrument of perfect exter- 
nal finish and beauty ‘that discourses 
most eloguent music,” capable of ex- 
pressing the inest movements in inelo- 
dy, and by no means deficient in har- 
mony: and ali this by the exquisite 
sensibility of the touch, for he is stone 
blind, and quite incapable of distin- 
zuishing the black colour of ebony 
from the white of ivory. Under po- 
verty therefore and physical privation 
of the most overwhelming kind, he 
has gradually brought bits mechanical 
powers to this pitch of comparative 
periection! What an incentive to per- 
severance under difficulties much less 
insuperable! It is hoped that the read- 
ers of this article will be induced to 
inquire into the actual authenticity of 
the statement, and be led to encou- 
rage such extraordinary application and 
ingenuity. W. 
Some Account of Don Joseru Ceres- 

TINE Mutis, Chief of the Spanish 

Botanical Expediiion to Santafé de 

Bogotd, in South America....Trans- 

lated fromthe Annals of the Museum 

of Natural History at Paris. 


f fev naturalists of the day may 
not unaptly be divided into 
three classes: the first consisting of 
such as happily unite the qualifications 
of actually observing the spirit of their 
studies, and of recording ina perspi- 
cuous manner the progress of their la- 
bours ; the second, of those who, un- 
fortunately forthe public, observe with- 
out writing ; and the third of those whe 
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as unfortunately for themselves, write 
Without observing. It is obvious that 
noue claim ina higher degree the atten- 
tion of the contemporary me 
than those of the second class, whose 
names, unless perpetuated by their col- 
lateral merits, are scarcely ever seen to 
grace the pages of the historvof that sci- 
ence the boundaries of which they are 
continually extending. It isupon this 
round that we deem it our duty to lay 
before our readers a brief sketch of 
the Life of Don Joseph Celestine Mu- 
tis, a name which from being so often 
honourably mentioned by Linnwus and 
others of his correspondents, has be- 
come fainiliar to the generality of stu- 
dents in natural history, though most 
of them are entire strangers to the 
particulars of the life of the veteran 
naturalist himself: nor should we have 
been enabled to give the following ac- 
count of him, but for the kindness of 
Don Pedro d’Oribe y Vargas, well 
known to the English reader, by an 
ingenious memoir on the remarkable 
éfticacy of certain plants against the 
bite of serpents (Tilloch’s Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, vol. xii. p. 36. seq.) 
wand who, as the pupil and friend of 
Mutis, is best qualified to furnish the 
materials for his lite. 

Don Joseph Celestine Mutis was 
born at Cadiz, in 1734, of an Italian 
father and a Spanish mother. His pa- 
rents, with a view of profiting by the 
early inclination he discovered for the 
sciences, intended him for the prof. s- 
sion of medicine: and accordingly 

laced him under the tuition of Don 

edro Virgilio, a surgeon of eminence, 
then a professor in the military acade- 
my.of Cadiz, and horrourably men- 
tioned by Laflling in his Letters to 
Rinnwus. Here be remained until 
1755, when he removed to Seville, for 
matriculation in the university of that 
city. In the mean while the declining 
health of Ferdinand V1. of Spain, and 
of his consort, having caused all the 
most celebrated medical practitionérs 
of the kingdom to be summoned to 
the court at Madrid, Pedro Virgilio 
was of the number; and he, from a- 
mongst the rest of his pupils, selected 
Mutis as thé companion of his 30 
ney. In this capital our young adven- 
turer soon acquired many friends, 
and not a small degree of reputation ; 
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but amongst his most eminent patrons 
was Don Ricardo Wall, then minister 
of state, by whoin a pension from the 
king was proposed to Mutis, for the 
purpose of enabling him to travel. 
Owing, however, to the death of Fer- 
dinand, and a consequent change in 
the ministry, which took place soon 
aiter, this plan soon fell to the ground. 
In the mean while his skill in anatomy 
and physiology had procured for him 
the professorial chair of the former 
science, which had been lately occu- 
pied by Don Martin Martinez, a man 
of considerable abilities. 

About this period a zeal for the sci- 
ences had caused, as it were, a untiver- 
sal ferment throughout the whole pe- 
ninsula of spain. ‘The fame of Mer- 
mann Boerhaave had drawn many of 
the Spanish youth from their country 
to Holland, for the sake of attending 
the lectures of that celebrated physi- 
cian; these on their return brought 
back and diffused various branches of 
knowledge, pertectly new to that part 
of Kurope, such as mathematics, bo- 
tany, and many other branches of sci- 
ence: while at the same time the 
voyage undertaken by the Irench aca- 
demicians to Peru, to whom Don 
Jorge Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, 
two young Spaniards, were associated, 
had excited an extraordinary degree of 
emulation in such of their young coun- 
trymen as were desirous of placing 
themselves on a level with other 
nations in the various departments 
of literature and science. ‘Lhis epo- 
cha might almost be termed that 
of the revival of the sciences in 
Spain. Mutis, together with several 
of his-literary friends, zealous for the 
honour of their country, and fore- 
most among the promoters of kuow- 
ledge, had tor some time been occu 
pied with a project of founding an aca- 
demy of sciences at Madrid, when the 
Marquis de la Vega, being appointed 
viceroy of the kingdom of New Gra- 
nada, solicited the subject of this me- 
moir to accompany him to that coun 
try in the capacity of body-physician. 
‘The réstlessness of youth, (Mutis not 
being then more than twenty-six years 
of age,) the desire of seeing a country 
already rendered doubly interesting by 
being that fixed on for the méasure- 
ment of the meridian by the French 
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academicians, joined to the prospect 
of acquiring a fortune, with which he 
might enjoy himself on his return to 
Spain, induced him to accept the pro- 
posal, and to embark for America with 
the V iceroy in 1760. 

Previous to his leaving Cadiz he be- 
caine acquainted with the Swedish con- 
sul at that place, a man of science, 
who supplied him with the earliest 
productions of Linnaus, then already 
near the zenith of his celebrity, and 
also recommended him to enter into 
an epistolary correspondence with 
his great countryman ; of which op- 
portunity we may readily suppose that 
Mutis eagerly availed binself. 

On his arrival at Santafé de Bogota, 
the capital of the kingdom of New 
Granada, Mutis found that the state of 
science there was even more deplora- 
ble than he had supposed ; fanaticisin 
and prejudice in every shape had full 
and uncontrolled dominion, anda junto 
of dull and ignorant mouks disgraced 
the chairs of the university, from 
whence knowledge and light could in 
such a situation be alone expected to 
emanate. It is obvious that, under 
such circumstances, this new residence 
could be little less than a desert to an 
active mind like his; but this very ac- 
tivity suggested a plan to him, which, 
should it succeed, could not fail of 
rendering his stay highly beneficial: 
he proposed to excite among the stu- 
dents of the university a desire for use- 
ful knowledge, to introduce sciences 
as yet unheard of in these regions, and 
thus in a manner to create a new gene- 
ration congenial to his mind. Awate 
that this science forms the basis of most 
of the other branches of human know- 
ledge, he asked permission from the 
viceroy to give a course of lectures 
on the mathematics; which was readi- 
ly granted by his patron. He ac 
cordingly began bis lectures in the col- 
lege del Rosario to.a crowded audi- 
ence; and whether owing to the novel- 
ty of the subject, to the interesting 
and perspicuous manner in which he 
treated it, to the bent of mind of his 
hearers, by no means naturally averse 
from light, or to all these circumstances 
combined, mathematics soon became 
the favourite study of the American 
youth, and Mutis the object of their 
Universal admiratien. But not so with 
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the old professors, and particularly 
the whole race of monks....this pest 
of Spain.  limpatient of that light 
which exposed their ignorance to open 
view, and appreiensive that the suc- 
cess of Mutis would ultimately prove 
the death-blow to their importance 
and influence, they rose up with a 
fury peculiar to themselves against the 
new doctrine aud its professor. ‘lo 
bring him into dliggredit among the 
more religious part of the community, 
they insinuated that the science of ma- 
thematics was a magical, a divinatory, 
a diabolical art, unwarranted by law, 
and prohibited by religion; that it was 
impossible for man to measure the dis- 
tance of remote objects from a given 
point, such as the sun and moon irom 
the earth, and that the prediction of 
eclipses and other phaaomena of na- 
ture could only be the result of a secret 
pact with the devil. 

‘These and mauy other calumnies of 
a similar description had a limited 
effect, in so tar as they induced many 
a religious person, who did not wish 
to be the father of a necromagcer, to 
restrain his son from attending those 
»rofane lectures, and as they exposed 
Mutis to the fangs of the mquisition ; 
but the injury he sustained in the tor- 
mer case was immaterial, and from 
the latter he was fortunately shielded 
by the decided patronage of the vice- 
roy. ‘Lhus, in spite of the machina- 
tions of his enemies, Mutis procured 
hunself a strong party amoug the less 
prejudiced portion of the community, 
which entirely silenced his ignorant 
opponents; avd his triumph was com- 
plete, when the prolessorial chair of 
paloma mathematics, and natural 
ustory, tnaily received the sanction 
of the Spanish government, 

We ought not to consider Mutis 
merely in the ligit of a paturalist. ani- 
mated with a zeal for those sciences he 
professes, as many of bis actions and 
exertious have proved him ito be a 
man Who possessesa heartfelt interest in 
the prosperity of the country he inha- 
bits. Assuch, he.always (perkaps erro- 
neously) fostered the idea that the gold, 
and especially the silver-mines are the 
principal source of the weaith, and 
their contents the staple commodity, 
of Mexico and Peru. Gold is found, 
iw the viceroyaity of Santafé, almost 
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exclusively in the sand of the rivers, 
or in the low parts of the valleys that 
were formerly inundated, whither this 
metal has obviously been washed from 
the sides of the mountains, ‘The col- 
lecting of the dispersed grains of this 
inetal requires no other talent than 
that of patience, and is easily perform- 
ed by the natives; but it is otherwise 
with the silver, the management of 
which, as. being mineralised with 
other substance, and lying in regular 
veins within the bowels of the Cordil- 
leras, requires ingenuity, labour, and 
no inconsiderable expenditure of mo- 
ney. Mutis wished to render silver 
a new object of national wealth; and 
tinding in the accounts of the first con- 
quest of New Granada many particu- 
Jars relative to the incomparable riches 
of some silver mines that were lost by 
negligence, or want of skill. in the 
woiking, Mutis directed his attention 
to /a Montuosa and Vetas, in the dis- 
tricts of Pampelona and Giron, the 
most celebrated of them. In these he 
laboriously employed several years 
with unparalleled patience, and con- 
siderable pe: uniary expense: but the 
enterprise finally proved abortive, and 
the ouly advantage he derived from it 
was the acquisition of an extensive 
knowledge of the objects of natural 
history that were to be met with in 
those districts, and of many interesting 
geological facts, which, should he 
ever be disposed to publish them, 
would throw great light on the forma- 
tion of the Cordilleras, and the gradual 
changes they have undergone in the 
course of ages. Here too it was that 
he discovered his Psychoiria emetica, 
of which he sent the description to 
Linneus, 

The great loss which our naturalist 
sustained in working the mines of Mon- 
tuosa, could not but render him an 
object of universal interest, except to 
persons possessed of such ungenerous 
minds as are incapable of sympathizing 
with a good man labouring under the 
double joad of a ruined fortune and 
blighted expectations, The viceroy 
his friend and protector, in order to 
furnish him with an opportunity of re- 
trieving his losses, proposed to give him 
some civil employment, or the oflice 
of a magistrate ; but Mutis, though in 
every respect qualified for either task, 


declined the offer, as little congenial 
to his inclinations.* 

Soon aiter this period Mutis embra- 
ced the clerical profession, and, having 
spent some months in the capital, re- 
solved to try bis fortune once more in 
another silver mine; for which  pur- 
pose he pitched upon that of Sapo, at 
the foot of the western ridge of moun- 
tains of the government of Maraquita, 
not far distant from the town culled 
Ybagué. ‘Lhe spot which he chose tor 
his ordinary residence was truly ro- 
mantic. iis dweiling-house. stood 
upon an acclivity commanding the 
most enchanting prospects over that 
extensive.valley, through which the riv- 
er Luisa winds its devious course: the 
groves of palm-trees, and all the rural 
scenery in the vale below, surrounded 
by a chain of hills that gradually rise 
one above the other, till they are lost 
among the clouds, afiord a spectacle at 
once pleasing and majestic. In this 
sequestered seat, our philosopher en- 
joyed the benefit of a pure and saluta- 
ry air, equally remote 1 its tempera- 
ture from the two extremes of the 
summits of the mountains and the val- 
ley beneath. Here he divided his time 
between the superintendance of the 
mines, and inquiries into the variops 
branches. of science; here he made 
his imteresting observations on the 
natural history and economy of the 
ant: but botany formed the peculiar 
object of his indefatigable researches. 
Nor was he, whilst thus occupied, 
forgetiul of the interest of others: 
he assisted by his medital advice, not 
only those who lived in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but from many: 
distant places people flocked to con- 
sult him; and the success of his 
peeienees was so considerable, that 
1e was soon looked upon as the tu- 
telar deity of the district. 

His sanguine expectations respecting 
the mines of Sapo proving equally a- 
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¥ Tre viceroy conversing with Mutison 
the sobvernos y corrigimientos poitticos...* Po- 
htical governments and corrections” that 
he intended to confer upon him, the latter 
replied: que no pensaba tener viro gobierno 
gue el de st mismo, ni otro corrigimiento que 
ei de sus pasiones. ** He wished to maintain 
no government but that of himself, and no 
other correction than that of his passions.” 
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bortive with those which he bad formed 
at Montuosa, Mutis now found it ex- 
»edient to relinquish this object entire- 
fy. Probably it had been a collateral 
motive with him, by these specula- 
tious, to realize a fortune that would 
secure to him an independence on his 
return to Europe; but this motive 
must now have ceased to exist, as the 
excellent climate of the country which 
he inhabited, the general esteem in 
which he was held by its inhabitants, 
the ascendency he had acquired over 
their minds by his talents and virtues, 
all induced him to settle for ever in 
the kingdom of Santafé, and, retired 
trom the capital, and from the bustle of 
the world, to spend the remainder, of 
his life in the delicious mansion of 
Sapo. 

At the latter place he lived for seve- 
ral years, unknown to his countrymen 
in Europe, till, in the year 1778, the 
archbishop Don Antonio Caballeroy 
Gorgora arrived in Santafé; an event 
that caused the whole body of the 
clergy tosend in their congratulatory 
letters to their chief diocesan ; among 
the number was that of Mutis ; 
and his letter, probably as different 
from the rest in phraseology and senti- 
ment, as the qualifications of its writer 
were from those of his brethren, ex- 
cited the particular attention of the 
archbishop, whose penetrating eye 
soon discovered the genius that had 
dictated it. Having learned the con- 
dition of thé writer, he resolved to pay 
hin a visit in person, and accordingly 
the next year undertook a journey to 
Sapo, where he only remained a few 
days ; but this proved a time sufficient 
for him to be satisfied of the genius 
and the uncommon extent of the ac- 
quirements of Mutis, which for want 
of encouragement were lost to Spain 
and to Europe in general, It was 
owing to the friendship that subsisted 
between the archbishop and the minis- 
ter for the ailairs of India, that the 
Jatter learned to appreciate the merits 
of Mutis, and procured for him, in 
addition to a present of 8000 pesos 
duros for arranging his affairs, an an- 
nual pension of 2000 pesos duros from 
the King, which would enable Mutis 
wholly to dedicate his hours to his fa- 
Yourite stutly, that of botany. ‘The 
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king also conferred upon him the title 
of botanist and astronomer royal, and 
appointed him director of a botanical 
expedition undertaken with a view of 
ascertaining the vegetable riches of the 
kingdom of New Granada. ‘The su- 
perintendants of the botanic. garden 
of Madrid opened a correspondence 
with him; and he now almost for the 
first time became as well known by this 
intercourse to his countrymen, as he 
had long before been to the foreign li- 
terati by his epistolatory intercourse 
with several celebrated naturalists, 
and particularly with Linnzus, who af- 
fixed his name toa plant, and caused 
him to be elected a member of the 
academies of Upsal and Stockholm. 

From that period the king, and 
Jose de Galvez, one-of his ministers, 
interested themselves so much in fav- 
our of the American philosopher, 
that the archbishop, who was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Santafé in 1783, 
was directed to grant to him a further 
pension of 2000 pesos: fuertos per an- 
num, for the purpose of defraying the 
extra expenditure he might be put to 
as director of the expedition which was 
about to be undertaken: he also recei- 
ved orders to point out the books, 
instruments, and other things requisite : 
which were forthwith procured from 
the most eminent artists in London 
and Paris. : 

Mutis having chosen for his assist- 
ants Don Eloy de Valenzuela, a very 
intelligent creole, and some ingenious 
draughtsmen, set out in 1783 on his 
tour through the kingdom: but owing 
to the zeal with which they commen- 
ced their undertaking, the health of his 
companion was so much impaired as 
to oblige him to return to Santaié, and 
to leave Mutis to prosecute his labours 
by himself; who had now established 
his head quarters in the town of Mari- 
quita. Here he dedicated a consider- 
able portion of his time and attention 
to the examination of the diflerent spe- 
cies of Cinchona whiely are found in 
that district: he succeeded in discover- 
ing, and in scientifically distinguish- 
ing, the seven species, of which he 
communicated the description in a 
periodical paper of Santafé, amd on 
which also M. Zea, his pupil, has pub- 
lished an interesting memoir in the 
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Anales de Ciencias naturales. He like- 
wise caused to be transplanted to 
Mariquita, in order to examine its 
quality, a quantity of the stems of 
the Canella, found in the woods of 
Andaqutes, and devoted a great past 
of his time to the culture of the /ndi- 
gofcra tinctoria, witha view to make 
his countrymen more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the commereial advan- 
tages they might derive from so use- 
ful a plant. Here he is also said to 
have dicaveied the true nutmeg, call- 
el Otova in the language of that 
country. 

‘The deleterious-climate of Mariquita, 
ind the zeal with which he gave him- 
self up to the object of the expedition, 
brought on anervous complaint, that 
prevented him in a great measure from 
continuing to collect materials for his 
kiora Bogotensis. The king, how- 
ever, being informed of this circum- 
stance, and desirous that the indispo- 
sition of this naturalist might not de- 
prive the world of the results of his 
observations, ordered him to nominate 
several persons who might execute, 
under his direction,. what he was pre- 
cluded from: performing himself, aud 
also to establish a botanic garden at 
Santafé In pursuance of this order, 
Mutis repaired to the capital, where 
he took for his assocrate Don Francisco 
Zea, anative of the province of An- 
tioquia, whom we have before noticed 
as his pupil, and also wrote to Quito 
for an additional number of draughts- 
men. In 1791 Mutis employed twelve 
painters in making coloured drawings 
from nature, of the plants, with the 
the necessary dissections of the flow- 
ers and fruit; a task which they are 
suid to have executed with all that 
exactness and delicacy of which this. 
branch of painting is susceptible. We 
understand that some time ago above 
four thousand drawings of this Kind 
were finished. 

in order to prevent any delay in 
the progress of the expedition, Nutis 
set about arranging his @escriptions at 
Santafé, whilst Zea travelled in diifer- 
ent parts to collect specimens and. 
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seeds, An unforeseen accident, how- 
ever, put a sudden stop to their acti- 
vitv: Zea, on account of an imputed 
conspiracy against government, was 
arrested in the midst of his botanical 
pursuits, conveyed to Santafé, and 
there confined in prison till 1797; 
when, with other innocent victims of 
that country, he was brought over to 
Spain to be tried. ‘Their innocence 
was, however, not difficult to be prov- 
ed; they were honourably acquitted,. 
and reinstated in their former func- 
tions; Mutis availed himself of this’ 
opportunity to obtain leave from Ma- 
drid for M. Zea, to undertake a jour- 
ney tO Paris, in order to consult the 
betanists of that city in various mat- 
ters respecting the Floraof Bogota, and 
to perfect himself in the study of 
Jussieu’s classification of plants. ‘This 
request was granted ; Zea made a 
stay of some years in France, and, 
having attained his end, returned to 
Spain in 1801. We are ignorant whe- 
ther he immediately visited his native 
country; but we have recently learn- 
ed that he is appointed successor to 
the late Cavanilles, as professor of bo- 
tany and director of the botanic garden 
of Madrid.....an oftice which we have 
no doubt he will fillto the greatest ad- 
vantage of the science. 

What has been said may be suffici- 
ent as a sketch of the life of a man 
who, having during a long series of 
years extended his studies to so many 
branches of knowledge, has treasured 
up a number of observations relative 
to the natural and political history of 
New Granada, not to be acquired 
without along continued application,, 
and an ingenuity like his. As a bo- 
tanist, Mutis is well known through- 
out Europe; and as a statesman, the 
viceroys have made it a rule to consult 
him in all important and arducus un- 
dertakings ; and what is very rare in 
those regions, hi$ advice has always 
been in favour of the natives of the 
kingdom, who therefore love and re- 
spect him as one of their most active 
benefactors. 
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WELSH HONOURS, 
MONG the customs of the ancient 
iA Welsh, the following is by no means 
unworthy of being imitated by nations 
ina more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. A Welshman was considered as 
honourable, if among his ancestors 
there had been neither slave, vor fo- 
reigner, nor infamous person; yet if 
any foreigner had saved the life of 
a Welshman, er delivered him from 
captivity, he might be nataralized, 
and was entitled to the rights of Welsh- 
men. Any foreign family also, who 
had resided in Wales for four genera- 
tions, was admitted tothe same prtvi- 
leges. 
QUOTATIONS. 

In Quotations, as in all other things, 
men have run into extremes. Some 
writers have quoted most abundantly, 
in order, as it should seem, to make a 
display of -their learning. With one of 
these, La Mothe le Vayer was so much 
disgusted, that he could not avoid ex- 
claiuning, ‘* God grant you to be less 
Jearned...‘* Dieu vous fusse la grace de 
cl. venir moins scavant. 

FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

lienus, in his treatise de. J dribus 
Jmaginationis, records the case of a 
man who fancied his bedy increased 
to such a size, that he derst not attempt 
to pass the door of his chamber. ‘1 be 
physician, believing that nething could 
snore effectually cure this error ef the 
imagination, than to shew that the thing 
could actually be done, caused the pa- 
tient to be thrust forcibly through it: 
who struck with horror, and falling in- 
io agonies, complained of being crushed 
to pieces, and expired soon after. Rea- 
son, certainly, was not concerned here. 

HOGARTH. 

In his picture of «The Miser’s feast,” 
Hogarth thought proper to pillary Sir 
Inaac Shard, a gentleman proverbially 
avaricious. ‘The son of Sir Isaac, a 
voung man of spirit just returned from 
hts travels, on hearing this, called at 
the painter's to see the picture. Among 
fhe rest he enquired whether that od: 
figure was intended for any particular 
persoa: and on being told that it was 


thought to be very like one Sir Isaac 
Shard, he immediately drew his sword 
and slashed the canvas. Hogarth in- 
stantly appeared in great wrath; to him 
Mr. Shard calmly justified what he 
had done, saying that this was a very 
unjustifiable licence, that he was the in- 
jured party’s son, and that he was rea- 
dy to defend any suit at law ; such a 
suit, however, never was instituted, 
THE SAME. 

We are told of a countryman ia Ire- 
land whodirected a letter to his sop, whe 
was a studeni in ‘Trinity College, in 
the tollowing manner: “ Zo my son 
Jack in Dublin.’ An anecdote of the 
sume kind is recorded of the celebrat- 
el painter just mentioned. He once 
directed a letter to Dr. Hoadley thus, 
“ To the Doctor, at Chelsea.” "lhe 
epistle, however, by good luck, did 
not miscarry, and was preserved by 
one of his friends, as a pleasant memo- 
rial of thé writer’s extraordinary inat- 
attentien, 

HIDALGOS. 

The Hidalgos, or country-gentle- 
men of Spain, claim a descent from 
those valiant soldiers who retired into 
Castile, the mountains of Asturias, 
and other remote parts of Spain, on the 
invasion of the Moors, where, having 
fortified themselves, they successively 
descended into the plains, according 
tothe good fortune of their arms. 

They are generally classed in three 
divisions ; the first comprehending such 
as were lords of places, villages, towns 
or castles, whence they took their sur- 
hames; as the Gusmans, Mendozas and 
others ; the second, who recovered any 
fortress from the Moors, as the Ponces 
of Leon ; and the third, from the places 
where they reswled, or held jurisdiction 
as Roderiyo de Narvaez, was called of 
Anteguera from being Alcayde there. 

QUIN AND GARRICK. 

Quincould not conceal his disgust at 
the rising celebrity of Garrick on his 
first appearance in the theatrical world. 
After seeing him perform the character 
of Kichard the third, his expression was 
‘ifthis young fellow be right, 1 and 
all the other piayers have been wrong.” 
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Upon being told that Goodman’s fields 
theatre was crowded every night to 
see the young actor, he said, that Gar- 
rick was the tounder of a new sect; 
Whittield was followed for atime; but 
they would all come to church again. 
Garrick on hearing this observation, re- 
taliated by the following epigram. 


Pope Quin, who damus all churches but 
his own, 

Complains that heresy infects the town; 

That Whitfeid Garrick has misled the age, 


And taints the sound religion of the stage : 
Schism, he cries, has turn’d the nation’s 
brain, 


But eyes will open, and to church again! 

Thou creat infallible, forbear to roar,. 

Thy bulls and errors ave réver’d no more ; 

When doctrines meet with general appro- 
bation, 

It is not heresy, but reformation. 


BEARDS. 

The wearing of beards appears, from 
the following anecdote, to have for- 
merly been an exclusive privilege in 
some parts of Iceland, Between the 
years 1740 and 1750, it happened that 
two brothers dividing between one ano- 
ther the inheritance left them by their 
father, one of them gave his brother 
four rix-dollars for the exclusive right 
of wearing a beard; which right, in 
their family, was the sole prerogative 
of their late father. 

RESPECT PAID TO BEARS. 

The Ostiaks, a Finnish nation, be- 
lieve that bears enjoy, after death, a 
degree of happiness at least equal to 
that which they expect for themselves. 
Whenever they kill one of these ani- 
mals, they sing songs over him, in 
which they ask his pardon, and hang 
up his skin to which they show many 
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civilities, and pay many fine compli- 
ments to induce him not to take ven- 
geance on them in the abode of spi- 
rits. 

EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Mr. Justice Powis, when judge of 
assize at one of the circuits, being at 
dinner with many of the lawyers, a- 
mong whom was this nobleman, then 
Mr. Yorke, took occasion to compli- 
ment him by expressing his surprize 
that so young a practitioner should 
have acquired so much business, “ I 
cannot well account, Mr. Yorke,” 
said he “ for your having so much bu- 
siness, considering you have been so 
short a time at the bar ; J humbly con- 
ceive,” continued he, “ you must have 
published some book, or are about 
publishing something ; for dock you, do 
you see, there is scarcely a cause be- 
tore the court but you are employed 
in it: I should therefore be glad to 
know, d’ye mind me, Mr. Yorke, whe- 
ther this ts the case.” The young law- 
yer replied that he bad some idea of 
publishing a book, and, on the judge’s 
pressing to know the subjeet, told bim 
that he was turning Coke upon Lyttle- 
ton into verse. ‘The judge who had 
hot wit enough to perceive that his cu- 
riosity was played upon, was very im- 
portunate to hear some of them; upon 
which the other told him that at present 
he only recollected the first stanza, 
which he would repeat for his lordship’s 
gratification, and proceeded as follows. 
He that boldeth his lands in fee, 

Needs not for to quake, nor to shiver, 
For as I conceive, pray mark, do you see, 

They’re his and his heir’s, for ever, 

.The judge asked him no further 
questions, 
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THE O'’NIAL. 


AN HISTORICAL POEM, 

To those who are acquainted with Irish 
history, it will be unnecessary to give 
any explanation of the subject of the 
following Poem; few, however, baye 
taken pains tomake themselves acquaint. 


ed with a subject so unfashionable, and, 
whilst descriptions of the manners of 
distant nations, ancient and modern, are 
sought after with avidity and studied with 
attention, every illustration of the state 
of Ireland, beyond’ tht ¥ery period in 
which we live, is passed over as unin- 
teresting. 
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Phese considerations render a few prelimi- 
nary observations necessary...... HucH 
OQ’ Nia, representative and chief of the 
powerful family of that name, in the 
year 1587, accepted of a patent from 
Queen Elizabeth, creating him earl of 
Tir-owen....in the eyes of his kinsmen 
and followers, this acceptance was an 
act of submission, and the title itself a 
degradation : Tue O’ Nia being a royal 
pame and conferring on its holder kingly 
authority. 

The mark of favour bestowed by Elizabeth 
was held by the Earl until 1595, in the 
spring of which year he suddenly called 
an assembly of the chiefs of his country, 
formally renounced the act of submis- 
sion, and resumed the original distin- 
guishing appellation of his forefathers, 
Tue O'Ntat. 

The cause of this alteration in his conduct 
has been variously accounted for; but 
an old tradition which is still current in 
the country where he flourished, attri- 
butes it wholly to the interference of 
a supernatural agent, 

After relating in a simple style what is 

tells that for three 

nights previous to the calling of the as- 
sembly, the beanyish, Beanshee, or 


guardian spirit of the tamily was heard 


stated above; it 


in his castle of Dungannon, upbraiding 
bim with his submission, conjuring him 
to throw off the odious epithet with 
which his enemies had branded him, 
rousing him to a sense of his danger by 
describing the sufferings of some of the 
neighbouring chiefs, charging him to 
arm, and promising him assistance. 

It will be obvious that to the latter part of 
the tradition this poem owes its origin. 

nike 


‘ 

. Cc AN ought of glory or renown, 
lo thee from Saxon titles spring? 

Th y name a kingdom and a crown, 
Tir-owen’s chieftain, Ulster’s king :”? 

These were the sounds that on the ear 
O: Tir-owen’s startled Earl arose, 

That blanched bis alter’d cheek with fear, 
Aud from his pillow chac’d repuse, 
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In vain was clos'd his weary eye, 

In vain his prayer for peaceful sleep, 
Still from a viewless spirit nigh, 

Broke forth in accents loud and deep: 
** Can ought of glory or renown, 

To thee from Saxon titles spring ? 
Thy name a kingdom and a crown, 

Tir-owen’s chieftain, Ulster’s king: 
“‘ Oft did thy eager youthful ear 

Bend to the tale of Thomond’s shame, 1 
And in thy pride of blood didst swear 

To hold with life thy glorious name: 


‘* Yet, thou didst leave thy native land, 
For honours on a foreign shore, 

And for submission’s purchas’d brand, 
Barter’d the name thy fathers bore! . 

‘* Where are these fathers’ glories zone ? 
The pride of ages that have been! 

While tamely bows their traitor son, 
The vassal of a Saxon Queen : 

© While still within a dungeon’s walls, 
Ardmira’s fetter’d prince reclines, 2 

While ’)Maoile for her chieftain calls, 3 
Who in a distant prison pines & 

‘While from that corse, yet reeking warm, 
Wer his own fields the life-streams flow ; 

Wellmaystthoustart!.,.that mangled form, 
Once was thy friend Mac Mahon Roe! 4 


** Forget’st thou that a vessel came 
To Cineal’s strand, in gaudy pride, 
Fraught with each store of valued name, 
That nature gave or art supplied : 
** No voice to bid the youth beware, 
Of banquets,by the Saxon spread ; 
He tasted, and the treacherous snare, 
Clos’d o’erthe young Of Donvell’s head:5 


** Hopeless, desponding still he lies, 
No aid his eriefs to soothe or end, 
And oft in vain his languid eyes, 
Turn bright’ ning on his father’s friend : 


“© Who was that friend ?....a chief of power, 
The guardian of a kinedom’s weal, 
Tir-owen’s pride and Ulster’s flower, 
A prince, a hero, Taz O’Niat ! 
‘* He, at whose war-horn’s potent blast, 
Twice twenty chiefs in battle tried, 
Unshbeath’d the sword in warlike haste, 
And rang’d their thousands on his side: 


“« But now be dreads the paths to tread, 
That lead tu honours, power and fame: 

And stands each nobler feeling dead, 
Nameless, who own’d a monarch’s name! 


** Shall Ardmir’s prince for ever groan, 
And [’?Maoile’s chief still fetter’d lye ? 
None for Mac Mahon’s blood atone ? 
Nought cheer O’ Donnell’s languid eye ? 
«« To thee they turn, on thee they rest, 
Release the chain’d, revenge the dead, 
Or soon the halls thy sires possest, 
Shall echo to a strapger’s tread ; 
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*€ And in the sacred chair of stone, 6 
The base Ne-gaveloc shalt thou see, 7 
Receive the name, the power, the throne, 
That once was dear as life tothee: 


** Arise! for on his native plains, 
His father’s warriwrs marshall’d round, 
O'Donnell freed from Saxon chains, 
Shall soon the signal trumpet sound; 


** And soon, thy sacred cause to aid, 
The brave O’Cahan, at thy call, 8 

Shall brandish high the flaming blade, 
That fill’d the grasp of Cuie-na-Gall: 


** Resume thy name, in arms arise, 

Tear from thy breast the Saxon star, 

And let the coming midnicht skies, 
Be crimson’d with thy tires of war! 
‘« And bid around the echoing land, 
The war-horn raise thy vassal powers, 
And once again the sLoopy HANp, 9 
Wave on Dungannon’s royal towers!” 
Tyrone, Se} 4 dodhe 
NOTES. 
1 “ Bend to tlic tale of Thomond’s shame.” 

In the reign of Henry the cighth, the palace of 
Cluan-Road, near Ennis, in the county of Clare, the 
magnificent mansion of the chief of the O’Briens was 
burned to the ground by those of his own blood, in 
revenge for his having accepted of the comparatively 
degrading title of Ear! of Thomond. 

2 “ Ardmira’s tetter’d prince reclines.” 

O’Dogherty of Ardmir, who was seized and thrown 

Into prison by the lord deputy Fitzwilliam. 


S “ While I’Maoile for her chieftain calls.” 
O’ Toole of ’Maoile, father to the wite of O'Nial, 
also imprisoned by Fitzwilliam. 


4 ** Once was thy friend Mac Mahon Roe !” 

Hugh Roe Mac Mahon,chicf of Monaghan, who 
was tried before Fitzwilliam, by g jury of common 
soldiers, and butchered at his castle door. 

§ * Clos’d o’er the young O’Donnell’s head.” 

U Donnell son of the chief of ‘Tyrconnel, who 
was decoyed on board a vessel and carried prisoner 
to Dublin, where he was detained from his four- 
teenth until his twentieth vear, when he madea des- 
perate effort to escape, and succeeded. 

6 “ And in the sacred chair of stone.” 

The chair of stone on which the chiefs of the 
OY Nials were solemnly invested with the power and 
titles of chief of ‘Tir-owen, and paramount prince of 
Ulster. 

7? * The hase Ne-gaveloc shalt thou see.” 

Hugh O’Nial Hlegitimate son of John, formerly 
chief of Tyrone, surnamed Ne-gaveloc, or the fet- 
tered, from his having been born during the cap- 
tivity of his mother. 

8 © The brave O’Cahan at thy call.” 

© Cahan of Cinachta descended from the fa- 
mous Cule- na-gall, who was celebrated for his ¢x- 
ploits against the English. 


© “ And once again the bloody hand.” 


The bloody is the crest of the name of O’Nial. 
HYMNS OF CHARITY. 
HYMN Iv. 


JN this fair clobe, with ocean bound, 
And with yon starry concave crown’d, 
In earth below, in Heav’n above, 

low clear :eveal’d that Ged is Love, 


1 seein to hear th’ angelic voice, 
W hich bless’d the work, aad bade rejoice ; 
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It vibrates still from ev’ry part, 
And echoes through my grateful heart, 


In God all creatures live and move, 

** Motes in the saun-beam of his leve ;” 
Vast Nature quickens in his sight, 
Existence feels, and new delight. 
Thro’ glad creation’s ample range, 

Roll on the wheels of ceaseless change; 
The Pheenix renovates his breath, 

Nor dreads destruction e’en in death, 


From ashes of this world, sublime, 
Beyoud the flight of thought or time, 
On wings of Faith and Hope he soars, 
And “ Truth in Love,’ eternally adores. 
> 
HYMN V. 
ALL Nature feels attractive pow’r, 
A strong embracing force: 
The drops that sparkle in the show’r, 
The planets in their course. 
Thus, in the universe of mind, 
Is felt the law of love; 
The charity both strong and kind, 
For all that live and move. 


In this fine sympathetic chain, 
All creatures bear a part, 

Their every pleasure, ev’ry pain, 
Link’d to the feeling heart. 

More perfect bond, the Christian plan 
Attaches soul to soul; 

Our neighbour is the suff’ring man, 
Though at the farthest pole. 


Toearth below, from heav’n above, 
The faith in Christ profess’d, 

More clear reveals, that God is love, 
And whom he loves is blest. 


Lo! how the sun, at glorious dawn, 
The whole horizon fills, 

When, all the starry lost withdrawn, 
He mounts the eastern hills! 


HYMN VI. 
THE heav’n ofheav’ns cannot contain 
The Universal Lord ; 
Yet he, in humble hearts, will deign 


To dwell, and be ador’d. 


W here’er ascends the sacrifice 
Of tervent praise and pravy’r: 

Or on the earth, or in the skies, 
The heav’n of God is ther¢. 

His presence, there, is spread abroad, 
W bere angels have not flown; 

Who seek the mercies of their God 


Are always near his throne. 
C. H. 


INSCRIPTION. 

WRITTEN AT CORBY CASTLE, CUMBERLAND, 
THE ROMANTIC SEAT DF J. HOWARD, FsQ. 
READER if rocks, woods, waters, lawns, 

and meads, 
Or ought of nature’s erptivating dress, 
« 
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If warbling hymns in the Creaton’s praise, 

Pour’d all around from many a balmy 
brake, 

Thy mind can charm, thrice welcome 
to these shades, 

Where peace and mild content for ever 


dwell ! 

And while the wearied limbs at rest are 
laid 

By some sequester’d minstrel-haunted 
bow’r, 


Bethink thee as the Eden foams along, 

Majestic down his deep and rugged bed, 

So pass thy days, but never to returo. 

Now if the lofty pine attract thine eye, 

TP wiil lead thy thoughts to heav’ nm. To 
musing mood, 

The wide-streteh’d mountain, the proud 
ouk-crown’d rock, 

The wood of many hues, the far-heard 
stream, 

The sportive flocks that graze the vel- 
vet lawn, 

Nay ev’n the grassy turf o’er which 
we tread, 

Green habitation of the insect world, 

Each speaks in silent eloquence of God. 


Perchanee, in. quest of rural nook 

thou stray'*st, 

A stranger to these much-lov’d scenes: 
then know, 

The virtuous owner of this blest abode, 

By justice, charity, and boundless love, 

Gives lustre never-fading to the spot. 

It inthy bosom beats a patriot’s heart, 

Indiguant at the threats and murd’rous 
deeds 

Of him, thy happy country’s high- 
swoln foe, 

Here Howarp * hails thee welcome to 
his seat! 

But if cold apathy enslave thy mind, 

And thou of England’s weal regardless 
roam ; 

Or feel.not for thy brethren, Afric’s 
sons, 

By Britons torn from kindged, friends, 
and home, 

}.xil’d for ever, for thy luxuries ; 

Weak votary to pleasure, pride or 
power, 

Hence, laugh with folly in the noisy 
town! 


* This gentleman was one of the first = ns 
eda Volunteer Corps in England, which 


<ommands, 


Beffast. A. 





TO MARIA. 

“* Sweetest innocence illumed her bashful eyes, 
And on her polished brow, sate young Simplicity. - 
DEAR Maria! why so pensive, 

Why indulge the frequent sigh, 


Maiden sweet and inoffensive, 
Whence the tear that dims thine eye ? 
Say Maria ! 


Brightest eye! in kind confession, 
Speak....O grant my fond request ; 
Sparkling beams of sweet expression ! 
Tell me what afflicts thy breast, 

Dear Maria, 


Pouting lips, where loves and graces, 
Dimpting dwell in am/’rous play, 
Why should woes usurp their places, 
Whence the secret sigh, O say! 
Sweet Maria. 


Pretty bosom ! yonder lily, 
Is not half so sweet to me: 
Breathe thy sorrows tothy W....... 
W.......’8 heart is full of thee, 
Dear Maria. 


Swell’d with grief, that heart shall never, 
All its love and truth resign. 
Fate may bid us part for ever, 
Yet my mind,...my soul is thine! 
Dear Maria. 


Haply....all our sorrows over, 
In the realins of peace at last, 
Thou shalt greet thy faithful lover, 
Port of bliss! for tempests past, 
Sweet Maria, 


O then damsel inofiensive, 
Cloud no more thy sparkling eye, ; 
Cease to sigh....nor look so pensive, 
Welcome hope ‘and tranquil joy, 
Dear Maria, 


Sept, 20th, 1808. W. 





_ ON MAJOR TROTTER, 
WRITTEN SHORTLY APTER H18 DEATH, 
BY A LADY. 


Ou! how much Pd love the worth te 
tell, 
Of him, who bravely fought....lamented 
fell! 
But ab! my lays could ill reveal, 
What those who knew him best, can feel, 
The tears of friendship long will flow, 
Many a heart will throb with woe; 
For all must sigh.....that one so brave, 
Should find in early life a grave ; 
Yet weeping still, his friends will say, 
Although his life has pass’d away, 
The never dying voice of fame | 
Will love to dwell upon his name 4 
And glory’s laurels ever bloom, 
Around the Hero’s sacred tomb, 
Finglas, Dublin, 
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Select Papers of the Belfast Literary 
Society. Fasciculus \st,....Coniaining 
First, A Memoir on Fiorin Grass, 
by W. Richardson, D.D.........Second, 
Relation ef an Acrostatic Voyage, by 
M. Gay Lussac, transmitted to the 
Society by D. B. Warden, Secretary 
to the American Legation at Parts. 
4to. p.p. 45, Smyth and Lyons, 
Belfast. Price, 2s. 2d. sewed. 

4 ee i. influence of Literary Societies 

on the knowledge of Europe, 
has been very considerable. ‘Those 
fugitive ideas, which would otherwise 
have passed away unnoticed, even by 
the persons in whose minds they origti- 
nated, have been recorded, and given 
birth to others which led to ineontro- 
vertible facts. Many of the Arts, 
which render man more powertul, and 
administer to the comfort and embel- 
lishment of civilized Society, have been 
discovered, or highly improved, by 
means of scientific men, whose minds 
were roused to exertion by the stimu- 
lus of surrounding associates. 

A number of years have now elapsed 
since the institution of the first Society 
forthe cultivation of Science and Lite- 
rature, and bodies of learned men, in 
diferent countries, have endeavoured 
by treading in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, to extend the limits of know- 
ledge, While some bave risen to emi- 
nence, others have gradually sunk into 
obscurity, leaving no seein to inform 
us whether their decay was caused by 
extraneous checks, or fundamental er- 
rors, in their constitution. Undeter- 
red, however, by prognostics of a 
speedy dissolution, the Belfast Literary 
Society commenced its career in the 
year 1801, and embraced at once such 
a variety of subjects, as the most learn- 
ed and numerous bodies have deemed 
beyond the limits of their powers. 

An attempt to subject the workings 
of genius to an almost military discip- 
line, and to force it to perform those 
mental movements in mechanical rota- 
tion, which are seldom if ever well 
made but from voluntary exertion, 
although it preserved order in the So- 
ciety, has, perbaps, been the principal 


cause of its tardy progress towards gra- 
tifying the expectations of the public ; 
and it is not without some portion of 
astonishment, that we now behold its 
first effort in the re-publication of a 
Memoir, which has been tirst addressed 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Ar- 
magh, and afterwards to the Board of 
Agriculture. Making, however, due al- 
lowance for the very flattering Address 
to the learned Principal of tie Belfast 
Academy, we are happy to find, that 
among the first articles which appear in 
our hall of Criticism, is a work of con- 
siderable importance to society. Whe- 
ther we consider it as introducing to 
notice a valuable grass, or showing the 
futility of speculative opinions when 
directed to Agriculture, an art which 
experience has taught mankind to re- 
gard as peculiarly dependant on accu- 
rate practice. Agriculture is an art of 
slow progress. Its steady pace has of- 
ten been disturbed, and its course im- 
peded by theorists, who, witha poeti- 
cal warmth of imagination, have raised 
what may be denominated, the “ hue 
andecry,” about some favourite object 
of cultivation. Burnet Ribwort, and 
various kinds of turnip and cabbage, 
have each had their day, and sunk into 
neglect. ‘ 

Dr. R. begins his Memoir, with no- 
ticing his former publications on the 
same subject, the Irish Fiorin Grass ; 
and recapitulating some of the observa- 
tions which they contained ; he then 
advances his higher claim on the atten- 
tion of the Public from his longer expe- 
rience, though diffident of obtaining it, 
on account of the very extraordinary 
qualities, which, he thinks, he has dis- 
covered in the object of his research. 
He afterwards proceeds to mention a 
variety of interesting particulars, one 
of which is particularly curious: viz. 
that the Grass in question, is also a na- 
tive of India, and esteemed there as 
preferable to all others, and propaga- 
ted in the manner which the Doctor, 
without any previous knowledge of 
the circumstances hid employed in its 
cultivation. ‘The remainder of the 
work gives his method of managing the 
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Fiorin, and details some experiments 
which seem to prove its value, and 
which demand the attention of the cul- 
tivater, Wenow proceed to a more 
particular examination of the work. 

Why Dr. R. has chosen to adopt a 
name unknown to the generality of his 
Readers in the north of lreland, and to- 
tally neglected a scientitic description, 
or figure, by which it could be knowa, 
to the mest illiterate, we cannot com- 
prehend ; especially as this attachment 
to local nomenclature, seems confined 
to the grass under consideration : for 
even in the very same sentence he in- 
troduces two others under their proper 
botanical terms (Poa trivialis and a 
annua) without any reference to the 
vulgar idiom, while the Fiorin either 
sinks below, or soars above its fellows, 
with no other de-ignation than its sone- 
rous Irish appellation. 

‘The scientitic Reader, however, after 
having read to the Note at page 30, 
may tind what the celebrated Fiorin is ; 
for the Doctor there, like a child tel- 
ling a secret, says, “ though I am not 
ignorant of the Botanical characters 
and name Agrostis Stolonifera of this 

rass, | shall persist in calling it by its 
rish appellation, Fiorin Grass; for it 
appears, by my former Memoir, that 
the English have known it at Orcheston 
long above an hundred years, without 
availing themselves of its valuable qua- 
lities, or attempting, as far as I can 
find, to cultivate it, beyond that mea- 
dow where it was so celebrated. Surely 
then we, Lrish, have a good right to in- 
sist on the name being retained, by 
which this Grass has been always dis- 
tinguished in tie country where its va- 
lue has been Jong known, and is now, 
more fully established.” Then by the 
saine mode of reasoning, the inhabi- 
tants of India may insist upon calling it 
by their name of Doob Grags. Hence 
would arise an inextricable series of 
perplexities, which the learned of all 
civilized countries have been long en- 
deavouring to get clear of, by the 
adoption of general names. 

Although Dr. Richardson may claim 
the merit of introducing the iorin in- 
to more general notice, and to genteel 
company, yet, as the Dr. says, ‘<Its 
value has been long known,” for we 
learn from good authority, that in the 
neighbourhood of Derry, the Fiori 
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has been cultivated from a very remote 
period, by cutting it into pieces with 
a hatchet, and after strewing the frag- 
ments over the ground, covering it 
lightly with some manure, nearly the 
Deoctor’s own mode of cultivation, and 
that by this method it has produced 
such creps ina valley called after the 
grass, the Fiorin Glen, that a man has 
been obliged to attend the mower with 
a pitch-fork, to disencuimber his scythe. 
‘This property of forming itself into 
closely intangled masses, has always 
been an objection brought against it 
by farmers, who, endeavouring to 
make hay while the sun shines, have 
found it so difficult to disentangle and 
dry, in moist, warm weather, that the 
crop was spoiled. -Another disad- 
vantage is, that not being supported by 
other strong grasses, the lower leaves 
excluded from air soon perish, and un- 
legs it is exposed so long to dry, that 
this dead vegetable matter is turned 
to dust and blown away, it remains to 
spoil the hay. All these objections are, 
however, completely removed by Dr. 
Richardsov’s plan of making hay, af- 
ter the autumnal rains have washed the 
rass, and the more snow, and the 
eener the frost, when it is cut, we 
presume it will keep the better; that 
the Dr. had green food throughout the 
winter, no one can deny, when it is so 
evidently proved by the following exe 
periments: p. 14 

«‘ December 28, the day I housed 
my first crop, Ltook three or four of 
its strings indiscriminately. I laid 
them onthe surface of a flower-pot, 
sprinkled them lightly with mould, 
and put them in my hot house ,; 
they soon vegetaied, and in three 
weeks the pot was covered witha hue 
green fleece. 

« Observing one sprout unusually 
large avd strong, [ pulled it up and 
found it was the projecting point of a 
string. 

«« ‘This fact seems of much impor- 
tance, as it proves that when the 
string was cut, December 7, its length 
was still increasing, and of course 
with it the quantity of the crop, a 
point not easily determined in the lield, 
on account of the matting of the 
sward. |} 

“ January 18, I a second time took 
some strings from the same parcel of 
¥ 
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Hay, and without choosing the best, 
the result was the same; these also ve- 
getated from every joint. 

** February 5,l repeated the experi- 
ment with the same success. 

« And finally, February 27, [ took 
strings from each parcel of Hay, the 
one in the house, cut December7, the 
other mowed December 26, and still 
in the field; these were as before, 
nut into my hot-house, and this day 
March 4, | observe thei both sprout- 
ing.” 

lhe reclaiming of our turf-bogs has 
for a great length of tine engaged 
the attention of Irish improvers, and 
perhaps Dr. R’s plan is the most rea- 
sonab.e that has ever been adopted for 
this purpose. ‘The turf-bog drained, 
and put into a high state ot cultivation, 
has produced crops for a few years 
which ave come up tothe most san- 
guine expectations of the improver ; 
but ofall soils, peat-mould,. when kept 
dry, is the soonest exhausted, and 
without constant manuring,. and addi- 
tions of more tenacious sotls, it be- 
comes incapable of paying for cultiva- 
tion. But a more serious evil is to be 
apprehended by the present thoughtless 
draining and waste of turf-bog, which 
is the destruction of what Ireland princt- 
pally depends on for fuel; and if the 
schemes of the present speculators 
were carried to the extent of their 
wishes, depopulation of considerable 
districts must ultimately ensue. ‘lo 
those who say this can never occur, 
we answer, look around and you may 
see how much our bogs have been con- 
sumed even by the necessary supply 
of fuel, within the memory of people 
yet alive. Dr. Richardson’s plan, as 
tending in some degree to retard this 
rapid destruction, we think may be use- 
ful. The moisture necessary for the 
luxuriant growth of the Fiorin§ will 
preserve the turf below, and possibly 
allow even the increase of the bow, 


and every person conversant in turf-_ 


cutting knows, that the moister and 
deeper the bog, the better the turf. 
“Were I to limit myself (says Dr. 
R.) to the assertion, that the Irish 
i jorin Grass is superior to most, per- 
haps to all others, and better fitted to 
every separate use to which grass 
saw be applied, | might expect to be 
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considered merely as a_ prejudiced 
panegyrist, and have great allowance 
made for my partiality. 

“But I must proceed much farther, 
and state, that this grass possesses the 
most opposite qualities: that it thrives 
almost equally in soils of the most 
contrary descriptions ; the richest, the 
poorest, the deepest and the shallowest, 
the tops of mountains, the bottoms o? 
vailies, and that it bears greater ex- 
tremes of wet and drought, than any 
other grass, or perhaps vegetable.” 

We are greatly afraid that most peo- 
ple who read Dr. R’s Memoir, wilt 
think him a highly prejudiced panegy- 
rist, especially if they take the second 
paragraph in the unlimited sense which 
the words “ thrives almost equally,” 
will allow them. ‘The grassin question 
does not perhaps exceed, in the oppo- 
site qualities of bearing drought and 
moisture several other grasses; but 
who would wish to cultivate any plant 
unless under the most advantageous 
circumstances? And while there are a 
variety of plants which thrive in a 
dry soil, why endeavour to transplant 
any into an unnatural situation? We 
allow that the ~alue of the Fiorin crop 
is considerable in a rich moist soit, 
but that it is equal in a dry one to rye- 
grass, clover, lucerne or sainfoin, we 
are disposed to dispute. On moist, 
rich lands, the Fiorin certainly merits 
the attention of the farmer, and in such 
places only is it worth cultivation, 
but we presume it will be valuable in 
proportion as it is intermixed and sup- 
ported by other strong plants and 
grasses. 

In the famous Orcheston meadow, 
which has excited so much attention, 
Mr. W. G. Maton, the last botanical 
visitor, found a variety of grasses, 
and other plants of most luxuriant 
growth, indicating strongly the rich 
nourishment which they received; 
but he does not seem to speak more 
in favour of the Agrostis Stoloni- 
fera than of the other herbage* ; 

—— ——- 

* The crops of the Orcheston grass 
within these late years, have not, by any 
means, equalied what they had hitherto 
been. Perhaps the gradual deepening of 
the mould may be the cause of this, ae 
it must deprive the crop more and mors 
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although Dr. R. seems to consider it 
Ahe principal, if not the only grass in 
the place. 

We are sorry to see that Dr. 
Richardson has so little knowledge 
of vegetable geography as to suppose 
Iceland without grasses. If we are right 
in reckoning the Agrostis Stolonifera, 
Dr. R’s famous Fiorin, Iceland ab 
ready possesses it, with most of the 
other grasses of lreland; and we pre- 
sume if the Doctor’s publication ever 
reaches Denmark, and the king can 
smile at any thing British, his jest will 
de returned. but certainly Dr. R’s 
plan of packing wp bay in ice, as we 
«o fresh salmon, when adopted in Ice- 
Jand, must be particularly advantage- 
ous, and in plentiful seasons they may 
jay up a quantity in store for years 
of scarcity. 

From the view which we have taken 
of Dr. Richardson’s Memoir, we are 
Yed to conclude that had the writer 
confined his praises within moderate 
boundaries, he might have been the 
means of inducing some agriculturists 
to turn their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of a plant, which, in a suitable 
soil and situation, will probably re- 
ward their labours. ‘The Doctor’s de- 
tail of experiments is simple and satis- 
factory, and if the saying be true that 
the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow, where but one grew before, has 
more real merit than he whe conquers 
kingdoms, Dr.R. deserves the thanks of 
his country-men, and we sincerely wish 
that he may long enjoy the pleasure 
which must be doubly grateful to a 
person descending into the yale of life, 
that of having employed his time and 
turned his amusements to the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures. 
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of the advantages arising from the dispo- 
sition of the pebbles, which (if I might 
venture a conjecture) seems to be a 
very important peculiarity in the situa- 
tron. {t is certain that the space of only 
two acres and an half, has yielded as 
much as ten tons of hay in one year, 
‘Lhe first crop bas usually been cut about 
the end of May, and the second in July 
(or, which is rare) as late as the end of 
August. The tithes of the meadow have 


een rented more than once for £5.....+... 
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The first Book of T. Lucretius Carus, 
of the Nature of Things ; translated 
into English verse, by the Rev. W. 
Hamilton Drummond, p.p. 79. Edin- 
burgh, Mundell & Co. 58. 5d, 


? AD we not promised to give an 

accurate review of all books pub- 
lished in Ireland, or by Irishmen, we 
should have been inclined to pass over 
this in silence ; not, ‘because its merits 
are insufficient to raise it to a due rank 
in our estimation, but on account of the 
extreme delicacy of the situation in 
which we find ourselves placed with 
respect to it. Whatever may be the 
opinion which we pass, private motives 
will be thought by many to have had 
considerable influence in dictating our 
determinations. ‘The praises which it 
obtains because it deserves them, will 
be attributed to the zeal of private 
friendship, or the flattery of private in- 
terest ; the censures it may incur, (and 
how few are the publications which do 
not lie open to some degree of censure?) 
will be supposed to arise from the envy 
of competition, er the bitterness of 
private enmity. ‘lo our own hearts we 
appeal for the integrity of our motives; 
on the candour of such unbiassed read- 
ers 4s compare the text with the com- 
ment, we rely for the general impartia- 
lity of our sentence. 

It has been a question with ‘many 
whether Lucretius ought to be trans- 
lated. ‘The apostle of impiety should 
be consigned, (according to them) to 
the obscurity in which by the change 
of language, and lapse of time, he has 
been concealed. At the present season 
the doctrines of atheism which have had 
lately so powerful an effect upon the 
public opinions and manners, and are 
now but beginning to sink into the obli- 
vion, ‘from which they had been raised 
to promote the views of unprincipled 
political agitators, ought not again to be 
brought into view, particularly when 
they appear clothed in a dress which, the 
more it displays the skill and ability of 
the translator, serves more strongly to 
recommend to the heedless, the doc- 
trines thus adorned. Could we’ see 
Vice in her native colours, she would 
beas disgusting asshe is destructive, but 
caught by the ‘false glare of so many 
meretricious ornaments, w¢/are capti- 
vated before we can be sufficiently 
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on our guard to distinguish the exter- 
nal attractions from the inward im- 
purity. 

‘To this we would answer, not as has 
been already done on this very ques- 
tion, that the opinions of Lucretius are 
not so injurious to society, as the loose 
morality of the antient poets, which are 
not only read and admired by the man 
of taste, but put into the hands of youth 
at an age when the mind is most suscep- 
tible of the warm impressions excited 
by their glowing descriptions, anc least 
on its guard against their secret poison. 

One crime can never be adduced to 
sanction another. Ovid, Horace, Ana- 
creon, and the whole horde of amato- 
ry poets should long since have been 
excluded from any share in the educa- 
tion of aChristian, and consigned to 
the libraries of those debased souls, 
who make their reason pander to their 
appetites ; but.Lucretius, except in a 
few passages, is not liable to this impu- 
tation. He pretends to reason philo- 
sophically, and draws his deductions 
from fixed principles. As both his prin- 
cipies are false, and his deductions in- 
correct, even to a glaring degree of 
absurdity, their examination, so far 
from being injurious, may be of mate- 
rial service, 

It may also be a question whether 
a new translation was requisite. ‘To 
those who compare the present with 
that of Creech, the ouly translator in 
rhyme now generally read, the 
doubt will vanish. Whatever be the 
merit of the work now under exami- 
nation, its superiority over the former 
is, in our opinion, indisputable. We 
wish also to see translations of classic 
authors multiply. It is the surest 
method of preserving the originals 
from being forgotten. ‘The old trans- 
Jation often lies by neglected; it is 
always at hand, and therefore seldom 
read, ‘The new attracts by its noyel- 
ty; we read, not only to entertain 
ourselves, but to comment, to criti- 
cise; we compare both ; many new 
lights are thrown on the original by 
the comparison, Many passages for 
the explanation of which we had su- 
pinely rested on the faith of the for- 
mer version, assume a different form 
in the latter. Even the inferiority of 

a second does not altogether destroy 
its effect op our mind, Cowper, 
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though anticipated by Pope, is read 


with pleasure. For these reasons we 
strongly disapprove an expression 
used by Mr. D. in his preface, where, 
speaking of Dryden » says, ‘had 
he translated the whole of Lucretius, 
succeeding trauslations would have 
been superfluous.” Such a maxim 
must inevitably lead to an increasing 
degeneracy in every department of 
taste. ‘The poet, the orator, the 

ainter, the statuary, all should la- 
mo to excel the master from whom 
they have received their instruction, 
This noble emulation whets and rouses 
their abilities, it brings into action 
talents till then unknown even to 
themselves, it almost gives them new 
powers, and at length raises them to 
a degree of excellence unattainable 
to those who had not dared to aspire 
at the height to which their predeces- 
sors had already soared. 

The introduction, or address to 
Venus in the commencement, is exe- 
cuted with no small degree of merit ; 
yet it does not, in our opinion, express 
some of the peculiar graces of the 
original, Passing over the tautology 
of ** Goddess divine,” which can be at- 
tributed to nothing but an over-sight, 
or error in the printing for “ benign,” 
the elegance of that beautiful repe- 
tition, 


“Te, Dea, te fagiunt venti; te nubila cali 
Adventumque tuum,” 


istotally overlooked not only by tbe 
present translator, but also by both his 
precursors, Creech and Good. 


**Goddess divine! before thy radiant 


forin, 
Fiit the chill vapour, and the wintry 
storm.’? DRUMMOND. 


** The clouds disperse, the winds most 
swiftly waste, 

And tev’rently in murmurs breathe their 

last,” CREECH. 


** Thee, goddess, at thy glad approach, 
The winds, the tempests fly.” 
GovD. 


This omission is altogether unaccount- 
able, as it has been long since imitated 
by Virgil. ,? 

“Te dulcis conjur, te solo in litore secum, 
Te veniente die, te decedenic, canebat,”” 

Geor, iv. 465. 
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and again by Spencer, almost literally; 

“Thee, goddesse, thee, the winds, the 

clowdes do feare.” 

In the celebrated description ef Su- 
perstition it may perhaps be difficult to 
determine which of the transktors de- 
serves the palm; perhap- the tairest 
mode of deciding will be to lay the 
matter before the reader, to be settled 
by his own judgment. 


** Long human life lay grovelling on the 
ground, 
In galling chains of Superstition bound, 
That horrid mouster, whose terrific head 
Lowered from the heavens, and shook the 
world with dread, 
Tillone bold Greek dared all her rage defy, 
And marked her visage with undaunted 
eye; 
That noble Greek, whose truth-illumined 
soul 
Not all the powers of heaven could eer 
controul, 
Nor threat’ning bolts loud volleying from 
above, 
Nor all the thunders of onr fabled Jove : 
They only reused bis ardent spirit more, 
To burst those bounds that ne’er were 
burst before, 
Nature’s close bulwarks; with superior 
SW ay 
His soul in triumph forcet! resistles§ way 
Beyond the limits of the mundane frame, 
That rise impaled in ever-during flame. 
He soon explored the vast unbounded plan, 
Showed whence and how this beauteous 
scene began ; 
Te what creation’s plastic powers extend, 
Their range, their limits, origin, and end; 
Crushed in her turn Tell Superstition lies 
Heneath our feet inglorious, ne’er to rise ; 
The daring triumph to the blest abodes 
Exalts us mortals equal to the gods.” 
DRUMMOND. 


** Long time lay men oppressed by slavish 
fear ; 

Religious tyranny did domineer, 

And, being placed in heaven, looked 
proud!y down, 

And frighted abject spirits by her frown, 

At length, a mighty man of Greece began 

T’ assert the natural liberty of man 

By senseless terrors, and vain fancies, led 

To slavery ; straight the conquered phan- 
tom fled: 

Not the famed stories of the Deity, 

Not all the thunder of the threat’ning sky, 

Could stop his rising soul; thro’ all the 
past, 

The strongest bounds that powerful nature 
cast, : 


His vigorous and active mind was hurled 

Beyond the flaming limits of this world, 

Into the mighty speee ; and there did see 

How things begin, what can, What cannot 
be: 

How all must die, all yield to fatal force ; 

What steady limits bound their natural 
course, 

He saw alithis, which others sought in vain: 
Thas, by his conquest, we our right regain; 
Religion he subdued, and we now reign.” 

CREECH. 


¢ must however be confessed that 
the daring expression, 

‘* Processit longe flammantia menia mun- 

di,’? 

in this passage, is more happily expres- 

sed in the latter of these copies. Gray 

has caught both the spirit and the let- 

ter, when, speaking of Milton, he says, 


*< He pass’d the flaming bounds of space 
and time,” 


It is singular to remark how much at 
variance were the poetical and philoso- 
phical. creeds of Lucretius. In the 
commencement he invokes the assists 
ance of Venus, though shortly after he 
declares that the Gods do not concern 
themselves in human affairs; and in the 
pelea just quoted, he speaks of the 

soundaries of the world, while in ano- 

ther part of this book, as we shall have 
occasivn to remark, be labours to prove 
that the universe is an interminable 
space, 

‘The system of Lucretius depends'on 
this principle “ l'rom nothing, nothing 
can be produced.” ‘This is not quoted 
at present, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into its correctness. It is neither 
the philosophy or the poetry of the 
Roman that is our immediate object ; 
they are to be considered only so far 
as is necessary to investigate the trans 
lator’s merits. 

One of the first arguments in favour 
of this principle is translated with equal 
boldness and fidelity. 


‘« Say, whence does Spring the roseate 

fields adorn ; 

Ov Summer's gold enrich the bearded corn; 

Whence Autumn bid the ripening vine- 
vard giow, 

And copious streams of racy nectar flow ; 

Unless creative nature all things breed 

From the nice union of their parent seed, 

W bile genial! seasons roll, and vivid Earth 

Ferments, conceives, and bids them spring 
to birth ? 
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Vf nought produced them, all would quick 
appear, 
*Midst every season of th’ uncertain year, 
Nor seeds priturdial feel th’ untnendly 
power 
Of adverse climes retard their genial hour.” 
Yet, while we bestow our unqualified 
praise on this and severai other similar 
passages which our limits forbid us to 
transcribe, we cannot heip expressing 
our astonishment at the mistake into 
which Mr. D. has fallen concerning the 
meaning of a line a little prior to 
this. Lucretius says, “could beings be 
created from nothing, men might spring 
Srom the sea, fishes and birds from the 
earth,” 
E terr& posset orire 
Sguammigerum genus et valucres,—— 
By what unaccountable misconcep- 
tion was Mr. VD. led to translate this 
simple expression thus, 


“ And finned ond feathered nations spurn 
the ground,’* 


Let it not be thought, however, 
that this error is adduced as one out 
of many; on the contrary, it is the 
only fault of the same kind which has 
truck us in the perusal. It may easi- 
ly be corrected, and will, no doubt, 
in a subsequent edition. 

In the explanation of the Atomic 
System, which is the great distinguish- 
ing feature of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, our translator expresses Lucre- 
trus’ sentiments with great force and 
beauty. 

‘*From simple principles all body 

springs, 

Or from a junction of the seeds of things. 

No human force these seeds can e’erannoy, 

Unbiod their solid texture, or destroy ; 

Altho’ no easy task, with you I ween, 

To fad aught solid in the boundless scene ; 

For nimble lightnaings pierce the stony 
mound, 

And densest wails are thrilled by voice or 
sound ; 

In torturing flame the steel candescent 
giows, 

And bursting rocks elastic vapour throws; 

Fierce fires dissuive stiff brass of icy 
mould, 

And rolls in liquid streams the glittering 
gold. 

When the hand grasps the goblet’s silver 
side, 

As from above descends the racy tide, 

The mingled heat or cold it quickly feels, 





As thro’ the vessel’s porous side jt steals.” ” 
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The last sentence of this passage 
is rather paraphrased than translated 
by Creech. 


** This sense perceives, for hold a silver 
cup, 
And pour some water gently in at top, 
Th’ imprisoned heat or cold straight 
break their bands, 
Grow fierce, fly through, and warm or 
chill the bands.’’ 


We have now adduced sufficient 
examples to give the reader a general 
idea of the merits of this attempt at 
introducing one of the most celebrated 
Latin poets to our notice in a more al- 
luring form. One more passage, howe- 
ver, we cannot avoid transcribing, be- 
cause it puts ina clear point of view, a 
sentiment, which, in the original, is 
somewhat obscure. It is an illustration 
of his argument to prove the infinity of 
space. ‘The English reader may be 
enabled to judge ot its comparative 
excellence, by comparing it with the 
blank verse of Good. 


‘‘ Suppose fixed barriers should the 

whole surround, 

Were one, swift rushing to the utmost 
bound, 

A rapid dart with all his force to fling, 

Its onward way progressive would it wing? 

Or would some solid mound its fight with- 
stand, 

And back repel it to the darter’s band ? 

Whiche’er you grant, the doctrine is the 
same, 

No limit bouads the universal frame ; 

For it the flying jav4in force its way, 

Or if its progress some firm barrier stay, 

Not yet the utmost verge of things you 
view; 

And if this simple plan you still pursue, 

Where’er th’ experimental stand you 
place, 

Beyond it lies the vast immense of space, 

Girt by no bounds around, or low, or high, 

The void -~ stretches, aud the dart may 

y. 


*« Yet grant th’ entire of things of bound 

possest, 

Say, to what point shall yon keen archer, 
placed 

F’en on its utmost verge, his dart direct ? 

Shall aught obstruct it, or the path be 
clear ? 

Take which thou wilt: sémé substance 
chuse, possest re: 

Of power U impede, and check its rapid 
raee ; 
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Or let it Ay anconquer’d, nor restraint 

b’en once encounter: thou must still con- 
tess 

Th’ entire of nature nought of limit knows, 

Throughout the dart lll chase ; and when, 
at length, 

The acceded bound is gained, I'l still de- 
mand 

What yet obstructs it; still new proofs 
adduce 

That the vast whole is boundless; and 
that flight 

Still beyond flight,forever might be urged.” 

Goop. 


Mr. D’s style of composition, as 
may be perceived by the above speci- 
mens, is, in general, fully equal to 
the subject. Sometimes, indeed, he 
rises above it, and by an ill-timed 
attempt at sublimity, borders on the 
turgid and obscure. This is the fault 
of most modern poets, and may be 
traced to a faulty imitation of a bad 
original. English poetry is, we fear, 
in danger of being speedily and radi- 
cally corrupted by a false taste intro- 
duced by a few fashionable writers. 
Misled by the applauses lavished on 
these, the young writer thinks he has 
no chance of success unless he follows 
their manner, and thus instead of 
studying the venerable models of le- 
gitimate English verse, he becomes a 
copier of the affected simplicity of 
Southey or Wordsworth, the bombast 
of Darwin, or the effeminate little- 
ness of ‘Fommy Moore. ‘The first and 
last of these will soon be forgotten. 
But Darwin, who seems to be the 
model which Mr. D. has followed, 
is more dangerous. He is the Seneca 
of modern poetry. His splendida vitia 
are too fascinating not to meet with 
many admirers. ‘They must be resisted, 
or pure taste, and chaste competition 
will perish in the torrent. 

In the present poem it shows itself 
particularly by a redundancy of over- 
strained epithets, we find “ the steel 
candescent” “the enascent frame” and 
others of the same stamp. Another 
fault is the spinning out of a thought 


by the unnecessary addition of a half 
ine, 


‘* Unfolds her flowers, and opens all their 
blooms ; 

Shoot too the light, and freshen in the breeze, 

Whence rose the world, and all this beau- 
tcous frame.” 


This is not so frequent here as in the 


former poem by the same author ; as 
skill encreases by practice, we have 
reason to hope that in subsequent pub- 
lications it will be totally undiscover- 
able. 

We have also perceived two parallel- 
isms. One with Pope; the other with 
Akenside. 


‘¢ The Muse’s sacred love my _ soul in- 


spires, 
Exalts, transports, and warms with all her 
Sires.” Line, 1020, 


« But Pallas now Tydides soul inspires, 
Fills with her foree, and warms wth all 
her fires.” POPE'S ILIAD. 


** All nature’s fair variety of things.” 
Line, 914. 


** And all the fair variety of things.” 
AK ENSID® 
These are the errors rather of inad-. 
vertence than imbecility ; such as an 
admirer would overlook, an enemy 
carp at, and acandid critic point out, 
in order to excite the writer to greater 

vigilance in his future compositions. 
On the whole, there is much to praise, 
little to blame, and still less tocondemn. 
If continued, it will give the English 
reader a more correct view of Lucre- 
tius than he has hitherto been present- 
ed with. With respect to the notes, we 
would hint the propriety of annexing 
them to the Siiilte to which they refer, 
instead of collecting them all at the 

end of the last volume. 


Poems, by Mary Leadbeater (lateShacklee 
ton) to which is prefixed her Transla- 
dion of the Thirteenth Book of the 
Eneid, with the Latin Original, writ- 
ten in the fifteenth Century, by Maf- 

fieus. Dublin, printed for the Au- 
thor, and published by Marth Keene, 
and in London by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees and Orme, 1808, price 8s. 8d. 
p.p. 419, Svo. 
TETSHE aimlable writer of these poems 
gives evident proofs in this vo- 
lume, that she possesses a good heart, 
which feels for the woes of others. She 
can also participate in the joys of her 
friends. ‘The greater number of these 
poems are on such scenes as would na- 
turally present themselves in a seques- 
tered village, those still scenes of life, 
which are often most favourable for 
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cherishing the finer and the more gen- 
tle feelings of the human heart. 


“ Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 

Her sober wishes never learn’d to stray 5 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life, 

She kept the noiseless tevor of ber way.” 


In two instances, however, we think 
we discover a departure from that sim- 
plicity which forms the distinguishing 
trait of her poetry, which, notwith- 
standing its local nature, does not fail to 
interest. ‘The translation of the thir- 
teenth Aneid, with the Latin text on 
one side, occupies $5 pages. Matfrus, 
a writerof the fifteenth century, writing 
an additional Aneid, conveys but little 
interest to a classical reader. Perhaps, 
even the latter books by Virgil bunseif 
are much less read than the first ones. 
In this translation she laboured under 
the difficulty of versify ing froma literal 
or prose version: and added to this in- 
convenience she probably had a subject 
before her, not entirely to her taste, or 
at least not fitted to the powers of her 
muse. We confess that we are less in- 
terested by this transiation, than by any 
other part of the work. 

By her enthusiastic admiration of 
Edmund Burke, the author appears 
to have been betrayed qnwittingls into 
politics, a subject most likely totally 
abhorrent from ber pursuits, and for 
which ber previous training had not, 
qualified her. 

He had received a part of his educa- 
tion at Ballitore under the tuition of 
ber grandfather ; auc hereditary pre- 
judives appear to have made her only 
sensible to the bright side of his osten- 
tatious character. He forms the sub- 
ject of several of her poems, and ts in- 
cidentally imtroduced into others. In 
one he isstyled “Freedom’s firm friend.” 
If ever that character belonged to him, 
or if he was ever more than the rhetori- 
cal declaimer in favour of liberty, to 
serve the purposes of a party, in later 
life, alas! how changed was he! Not 
content with her own praises of him, 
she intreduces an extract from a letter 
of the bishop of M. in which he repre- 
sents Burke as ‘ having controuled 
the destinies of the world, as ad/ now a- 
gree he did, by his later writings.” Here 
we think our poet has sanctioned an 
epinion in polilics, without understand- 
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ingthe subject. That the violent coun- 
sels of Burke, sounding the tocsin to the 
dreadful and destructive wars, which 
have continued so long with little inter- 
mission, and which so far from accom- 
plishing the purposes of our own safety, 
or the lowering of the power of lrance, 
have hitherto had a contrary effect, has 
been a subject of regret to discernin 
politicians, of the present time ; at 
when the popular delusion of the day 
is passed away, will probably form a 
subject of execration, and astonish- 
ment to posterity. Weventure to pre- 
dict that the memory of Burke with all 
his splendid and showy qualities, will 
nat weil them be embalmed in the works 
of the future impartial historians, when 
they come to record the black page of 
the preseat eventful period, 

independently of our opinions of the 
practical tolly of his counsels, we cannot 
allow sincerity of intention, in his poli- 
tical ravings in favour of the crusade 
against l'fance, to the pensioned, the 
secretly pensioned Burke, when we re- 
collect the pains taken to conceal his 
pension, and his wturiate attack, found- 
ed on /evelling principles against the 
late Duke of ieclford, for detecting the 
secret manner of his receiving the wages 
of apostacy. If odlaanal instances 
had been necessary, we have here a fla- 
grant proof of his mode of reasoning, 
not on principle, but to suit his tempo- 
rary purposes. We thus get a clue to 
his ruling passion, and find the declaim- 
erin favour of American liberty, the 
outrageous opponent of the same prin- 
ciple among the French before they had 
disgraced their cause by their excesses, 
and the lewclling assailant of the Duke 
of Bedford, to be one and the same 
character, who can.... 

** Change shapes with Proteus for ad- 

vantages, 
And frawe his face to all oceasions,” 

In confirmation of the foregoing ob- 
servations, the following extract is in- 
serted from the writings of an eolight- 
ened politician, whe published these 
remarks in the life-time of Burke, be- 
fore. the secret of the pension bad been 
brought to light. 

‘ Sdmund’ Burke has hadthe advan- 
tage of a learned edugatjon: his genius 
is showy, but not solid; copious, but 
not correct. His judgment is inferior 
to Ut of many of his cotemporaries : 
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but he unites industry with wit, hu- 
mour, anda brilliant, though disordered 
unagination: his elocution is rapid, 
and well adapted to the sportive or 
impetuous st}le of oratory in which he 
excels ; but he is seldom argumentative, 
aud more seldom convincing. Had 
jiterature been his professional pursuit, 
he might have shone through many a 
volume, a splendid and superficial rhe- 
torician, decked in the ornaments of a 
glittering eloquence and proud of his 
tinsel. 

lor philosophical research his facul- 
ties are unfit; and in the more abstruse 
sciences he probably never could have 
discovered one important truth: but 
like Fontenelle, he might have explain- 
ed what others had invented; and 
might have embellished the system of 
Newton with wit, pathos, and all the 
tinkling trappings of his metaphorical 
style. Buthe was doomed to be a poli- 
tician; and the pride of genius and 
learning fitted him to be an aristocrat, 
Karly connection with an honoured no- 
bleman confirmed his natural and ac- 
quired ‘tendency; he was at first his 
degeadent, then freed from that servi- 
tude by his noble patron’s munificence, 
at his death he became the counsellor 
und confidential guide of an alarmed 
aristocracy. At the period alluded to, 
the popular societies for reform had 
received a rapid increase; the grateful 
zealots of aristocracy trembled with 
rage and fear at the approaching ruin 
of their usurpations. But one great 
eifort to save them must be made; and 
fortunately for his purpose, the excesses 
of the French revolution held out a 
consoling hope, that the system of abu- 
ses might be prolonged, perhaps perpe- 
tuated.”...Wyvill’s Defence of Dr. Price, 
and the Reformers in England, 1792. 

To give a specimen of the’ poetry, 
the following is inserted, as characteris- 
tic of the state of lreland, in more situ- 
ations than one, and as: exemplifying 
the author’s benevolent manner of treat- 
ing her subjects: 

THE RUINED COTTAGE. 


‘* Ye trees, does your foliage delay, 


Refusing to veil with its shade 
That spot—ouce so cheerful and gay, 
That cottage—in ruin now laid ? 


While others arise on the plain, 
These walls in sad silence repose, 
BELFAST MAG. NO, I. 


As never expecting again 
Such social delights to enclose, 


Fair decency, cheerful content, 
By industry honest were won, 
Here quiet his days Owen spent, 
And counted these blessings his owa, 


His forge knew no weapons of blood, 
Devoted to peaceful employ! 

The stranger partook of his food 
Nor want chilld the bosom of joy, 

Yet torn from his babes and his home, 
From his consort so fond and so fair, 
He must change for a prison’s dark gloom, 

This baliny salubrious air, 
Her infant new-born at her breast, 
His Dora beheld him depart, 
She sunk, with her sorrows opprest, 
(Ah more—thou must ten times more 
smart!) 


« And O if the lashes,” she cried, 
“My Owen be fore’d to endure, 

* With his blood if the scourges be died, 
** His life will sink under it, sure.” 


See her Owen returning again, 
His neighbours all siniling around, 
His innocence free from a stain, 
And no lash has inflicted a wound ! 
How chang’d the glad prospect, how soon { 
See the clouds of rebellion arise ! 
The prison had then been a boon 
Most grateful to Owen’s sad eyes.... 
What, though from the maddening train, 
As soon as he might he retir’d ; 
In his cottage resolv’d to remain, 
While innocence courage inspir’d! 
But innocence cannet avail, 
When danger like this is so nigh; 
This Dora, ali weeping and pale, 
Revolv’d, and implor’d hun to fly, 
For see, breathing vengeance and dread, 
The disciplin’d armies appear; 
The bands so tanultaous ave tled, 
And the cannon’s dire thundet they 
hear ! 


But resolv’d in his cottage to stay, 
La his cottage mild Owenthey tound ; 
Like furies they seize on their prey, 
And his bosom receives the death- 
wound, 


The fire-brands his dwelling invade, 
The smoke—it ascends to the sky; 

There innocence injur’d may plead, 
There heard is the sufferer’s cry! 


Then Dora, her infants around, 
Reheld ber lovw’d home wrapt in fire, , 
They heard the explosion’s dread sound, 
And in agony call’d on their sire, 


Her stores by hard industry gain’d, 
Ty rapine and flames Were a prey? 
T 
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But ah '—if her Owen remain’d, 
Of how little value are they! 
She darts through the furious crowd, 
Resolvimg his fate to explore: 
She calls on her Owen aloud !— 
She sees him—all bath’d in bis gore! 
Oh then, on his corse as she lay! 
Hier babe oil unconscious beside, 
In vain she invok'd the cold elay ; 
Her Owen no longer replied. 
The warriors, reproach’'d by her moans, 
heir bosoins all poison’d with strife, 
With insults repty’d tocher groans, 
And threaten her innocent life. 
Ab! what was her life in that hour'— 
The load she had gladly resign’d; 
No insults, no threats could have power 
l'o quell the fieree pangs of her mind. 
She lives for her fatherless train, 
She lives thouch her comfort is dead, 
Chill poverty’s gripe to sustain, 
‘And strive for a morsel of bread, 
Humanity weeps at the tale; 
Yet frequent such scenes willappear, 
Til! concord’s soft voice will prevail, 
Which angels delighted will hear,”’ 
Extracts could be readily multiplied, 
but for want of room, we must refer to 
the book itself, inwhich the lover of na- 


ture and simplicity will find much tolike. 





Lxerature, Ancient and Modern. 
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“The Widow,” “ The Summer Mor- 
ning’s Distruction,” and ‘* The Triumph 
of ‘Yerror,” are much in the same style 
with the extract given. ‘* The Mother” 
is an affecting delineation of maternal 
distress, on the death of her children, 
while ‘* The Beggar” forms an artless 
and pathetic little tale. ‘ The View of 
Pallitore” contains very natural painting 
of domestic scenes, and interests even. 
without a knowledge of its adaptation 
to local circumstances. 

What adds greatly to the merit of 
these poems-is, that they are drawn, it 
is presumed, from real lite, the circum- 
stances recorded having come under 
the author’s observation. We have 
heard of the author’s merit in patheti- 
cally and successfully delineating dis- 
tress, in an instance of a lady in Eng- 
land, entirely unacquainted with the 
author, who was so touched on reading 
‘The Tale of Distress in **The Ruined 
Cottage,” as to. send a handsome dona- 
tion to poor Dora, ‘This is an example 
of poetry doing good, by being ac- 
tively and usefully engaged in the cause 
of benevolence, and is an interesting 
comment on the authors power to 
touch the heart. i. 





LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


_———— _________ _} 


¥8SAY ON ORIENTAL LITERATURE, Xc. 
Bens learning of Europe, vast as it 

seems, has yet been confined nearly 
within the limits of three or four lan- 
guages. ‘There are many deeply read 
in the most secret histories of the Gre- 
cian cabinets, who are in utter igno- 
rance of thé most obvious events rela- 
ted in the histories of that vast part of 
the world, which includes Persia and 
‘Tartary, whence have (as it is now on 
good ground supposed) proceeded the 


sors rewarded with a munificence, and 
distinguished with arespect unknown 
among any other cite 4 They en- 
joyed privileges nearly equal to those 
of the Sastib among the > oie nations, 
in being respected by contending par- 
ties, and finding safe conduct through 
countries over-run with armies; and 
Kings have nearly engaged in war for 
the honour of patronizing a man of ge- 
nius. From the little inquiry, which 
has been heretofore made into Oriental 





! 

Hh various tribes of mankind. However literature, we are too prone to suppose 
ian that be, they demand ourattention from that the Orientals were barbarous, and 
1 th } the mighty revolutions they have been that consequently they have not left 
ia it subject to, and present a spectacle pe- any compositions, worth searching for ; 


Mm culiarly interesting to the reflecting ofthe very face of the country inhabi- 


im Mil mind trom having united in the same ted by those nations, we are much in 
ei | characters, circamstances the most op- the dark. ‘There is a singular as 
ae) posite. “They were warlike, cruel, and well as signal instanceof this in Mon- 
Hit destructive ; yet polite literature was tesquieu’s esprit des loix." He is la- 
| | ut cultivated among them, and its profes bouring to prove, that external circ- 
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-cumstances in a great measure create 
forms of government. Speaking of Tar- 
tary and its inhabitants, he says, “ they 
have no towns, they have no forests and 
but few marshes, their rivers are almost 
always frazen ; and they «well in an 
immense plain.” From these cireum- 
stances he infers those people must be 
free. ‘The abilities of Montesquieu de- 
mand the niost profound respect, and 
it might be reasonably expected, that 
a subject, to the examination of which 
he had long deveted his great powers, 
would have been accurately considered. 
Yet in this important point, important 
for his arguinent, be has displayed utter 
ignorance. 

In some parts of Tartary, there are 
large and flourishing cities, fertile plains 
and noble rivers: in others, deserts, 
marshes, mountains, and forests. ‘The 
region contains about twenty millions 
of square miles, and abounds In every 
possible variety of surface, mountain, 
and vale, plaip and forest, rock and 
marsh, inhabited by nations of the 
most opposite manners, watered by ve- 
ry large rivers, and ornamented by ci- 
ties of great size and population, as Bok- 
hara, Samarcand,* &c. ‘These nations 
produced many men famous inthe dif- 
ferent walks of literature, Late inves- 
tigations into these subjects have 
drought to light many particulars inte- 
resting in themselves, as well as in 
the rich promise they afford, of success- 
ful aid in the investigation of other 
subjects, which have hitherto baffled 
fine most learned and indefatigable. 
those who have been accustomed te 
consider thé Greek and Roman writers 
as infallible enides, will be startled per- 
haps to find their authority questioned, 
und what has been hitherto deemed the 
mere il]-natured sneer ofa bitter satyrist, 
now put en the appeurance of truth.+ 
When a nation is known, not from tra- 
dition, but from existing proofs, to have 
been highly polished, and to have a- 
bounded indearned men, whose works 
remain tothis day, that historic works 
are numerous among them, and that 
aa s - - es = ee Se 
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they bear internal evidence of being 
the histories of those, whom they 
profess to treat of, it is but reason- 
able to allow to such nations and 
their authors such <redit, as is al- 
lowed to other people in similar cases, 
Pat this-demand for credit to those au- 
thors must become strengthened, when 
they describe those things, as happen- 
ing intheir own country, and about the 
times in which they flourished; and 
farther, their authority should be indis- 
putably superior to the contradictory 
account of persons of a distant coun 
try. ‘lis is exactly the case of the 
Persian and Greeian writers: they are 
totally contradictory, not agreeing 
throughout the‘course of an history of 
some thousand -yeers, except in one or 
fwo particulars at the most. ‘The vanity 
and ignorance of the Grecian writers 
in all foreign-matters are well known. 
Sallust with some delicacy mentions 
this ;* even that splendid era, the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, bids 
fair to prove no more than a gorgeous 
tissue of falsehoods. Of the principal 
historians of Persian affairs, Ctesias, 
who had resided fourteen years in the 
court of Persia, is decided on, from 
what remains of his writings, to have 
been a credulous retailer of fables. 
Arrian, who wrote the history of Alex 
ander, lived many éges after the period 
he describes, and seems to have been 
so much occupied in detailing the mil- 
tar. transactions of that prince, as to 
have overlooked whathas been seen by 
the wisdom of laterages, to have been 
particularly valuable in the history of 
any period ; a description of the man- 
ners, customs, and internal policy of 
the conquered people. Curtius ts on 
all hands cotellred as aimere roman- 
cer. If such be the characters of the 
classic historians, who have written 
expressly on these subjects, we may 
readily infer, what degree of credit, or 
rather how little is due to those, whe 
have mentiened them incidentally only, 
and whether these writers are to be just- 
ly preferred tothe native authors, ‘The 
Orientals have been conspicuous for va- 
rious talent; even the scanty informa- 
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tion we have concerning them at pre- 
sent, affords ample ground for admiring 
their diligence in research, the height 
of their attainments, their varied excel- 
lence in poetry, their unequalled vi- 
vacity of conception, and quickness 
of thought and repartee. ‘Lhe most 
ingenious member of that ingenious 
fraternity, the attorney’s, would not per- 
haps think toe following devices unwor- 
thy of his talents. 
Ihe Khalif Haron Arashed had 
taken a fancy for aslave belonging to 
his brother Ibrahim: he offered to pur- 
chase her, but Ibrahim, though willing 
to oblige his sovereign, had sworn, that 
he would neither sell nor give her away. 
As all parties wished to remove this dif- 
ficulty, Abu Joseph, acelebrated law- 
yer of Bagdat, was consulted; he ad- 
vised Ibrahim to give his brother one 
half of the slave, and to sedi him the 
other. lappy to be relieved from this 
embarrassinent, the Khalif ordered 
30,000 dinars for the moiety of the 
slave; which Ibrahim, as a mark of 
his acknowledgment, immediately pre- 
sented tothe lawyer, Butasecond dif- 
ticulty now arose: the Moslem law pro- 
hibits all commerce between ainan and 
the wife or concubine of his brother, 
tillshe has beenre-marriedand divorced 
byathird person, Abu Joseph advis- 
ed the Khalif to inarry her. to one of 
his slaves; who for a proper considera- 
tion, would be easily induced to repu- 
diate her on the spot. ‘The ceremony 
was instantly performed; but the 
siave, falling in love with his hand- 
some spouse, could not be prevailed 
on to consent to a separation, 
Here was astrange and unexpected di- 
lemma, for, despotic as the Khalif was, 
he durst not compel him. But Abu 
Joseph soon discovered an expedient. 
He desired the Kbalif to make a pre- 
sent to the lady of her new husband, 
which virtually dissolved the marriage ; 
a vo woman, by the Mahomedan law, 
can be the wife of her own slave. Over- 
joyed, that the Gordian knot was thus 
so ingeniously loosed, the Khbalif gave 
him 10,000 dinars; and the fair slave 
receiving a considerable present trom 
her lover, presented hin with 10,000 
more; so that Abu Joseph, in a few 
hours, found his tees amount to 50,000 
dinars, or, nearly £25,000 *, 
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The author from whom the above is 
extracted, details an award made Q 
Ali, cousin to Mahomet, which will 
give some idea of the manners of the 
people in those times, and at the same 
time will furnish a tolerable specimen 
of that acuteness, which —— na- 
tural mental vigour improved by culti- 
vation. 

‘Two Arabians sat down to dinner ; 
one had five loaves, the other three. 
A stranger passing by, requested per- 
mission to eat with them, which they 
ange The stranger dined, laid 
down eight pieces of money, and de- 
paasen ‘Lhe proprietor of the hve 
oaves took up five pieces, and left 
three for the other, who ebiected, and 
insisted on half. ‘The cause came be- 
fore Ali, who gave the following judg- 
ment. “ Let the owner of the five 
loaves have seven pieces of money, 
and the owner of the three pieces, 
one; for if we divide the eight loaves, 
each into three parts, they will make 
twenty-four parts; of which he, who 
had five loaves, laid down fifteen; 
while he, who laid down three, had 
only nine: as all shared alike, and 
eight shares was each man’s propor- 
tion, tlie stranger eat seven parts of 
the first man’s property, and only 
one belonging to the other. ‘The mo- 
ney ought in justice to be awarded 
accordingly.” 

While due respect must be paid to 
our Oriental predecessors in the scienti- 
fic parts of literature, their poets will 
attract our admiration, and excite a con- 
tinual succession of admirers. ‘The na- 
tural progress of the human mind ne- 
cessarily produces new discoveries and 
improvements in science: and those, 
who, in their respective stages, obtained 
just praise for their exertions and dis- 
coveries, are dimmed in their reputa- 
tion by succeeding discoverers; so that 
while we ascribe due honour to the 
Arabians for having ushered to us the 
first principles of science, at a time 
when Europe was immersed in barba- 
rous darkness, we also consider them 
as writers, whosé works, though admi- 
rable in their day, are now superseded 
by productions, which must be more 
valuable, because dbdumling with new 
information. ‘This is not the case with 
poetry. ‘The poet of nature born 3000 
years ago still possesses attractions and 
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while nature lasts must be read, admi- 
red, and felt. No new discoveries, no 
new productions in this delightful regi- 
on can ever fade: while thew admirers 
fade and flourish in quick succession, 
they enjoy amaranthine youth, and in 
the just homage of their lively beauties, 


It is therefore natural, that the poets 
of the East should draw our first atten- 
tion: and this has been the case. 
Among the earliest attempts to draw the 
attention of the English student to Per- 
sian literature, was a commentary and 
and translation of an ode Oe Hatiz, a 
celebrated Persian poet. ‘This poet, 
wifdse proper name was Mohammed 
Shemseddin, tho’ so much better known 
by the name of Hatiz, implying a man 
of great memory, was born at Shiraz, 
the capital of Farsistan, the ancient 
Persis, under the dynasty of the Mod- 
hafferans, and lived at the period, when 
Timur-lenk or Tamerlane, defeated the 
Sultan Shah Mansor. 


He died in the year of the Hegira, 
797, (about 1419 of the Christian ara,) 
and was interred at Shiraz precisely at 
the time, that Sultan Babu made him- 
self master of that city ; over the place 
of his interment Mohammed Mumai, 
preceptor to the Sultan, afterwards 
built a chapel and erected a monument 
tohismemory. His poems were collect- 
ed after his death into one volume, and 
have ever been much adinired in the 
Kast for the sublimity of style, the vari- 
ety of thought, the brilliancy of senti- 
ment, the elegance and ease of expres- 
sion; but above all, on account of the 
mystery, which many of the Mahome- 
tans have pretended to discover in 
them, being distinguished by some 
with the epithet of Lissan ghaib, the 
language of mystery. 

‘The acknowledged licentiousness of 
some of his odes, form a considerable 
drawback on his general merits. On 
his death this was strongly objected to 
his memory, by some of the chief men 
of Shiraz, who were desirous of depri- 
ving the body of the rites of burial. 
This occasioned a violent contest be- 
tween his friends and opposers, when 
they agreed atlength, by way of appeal 
to heaven, to open the author’s werks, 
and be determined by the first verse 
that should occur, which happened to 
be the followiag. (Literally wanslated,) 
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‘“* Oh! turn aot your steps from the ob- 
sequies of Hafiz, 

For tho’ immersed in sin, be will enterint 
heaven.” 


The priests hesitated no longer, and 
Hatiz was interred at a place called 
Mosella, whose bowers he oe so often 
celebrated. Hafiz was much caressed 
by many princes, particularly by the 
Sultan Ahmed [ekhani, and by Tamer- 
lane; but it appears that he was not 
ainbitious of riches, nor of honours, pre- 
ferring a life of retirement among his 
friends, to the more dazzling attractions 
ofa court. The subjoined is a speci- 
cimen ot his poetry, translated by 
Mr. Richardson, 


‘With sallen pace stern Winter leaves 
the plain, 
And blooming Spring trips gaily o’er the 


meads, 
Sweet Philomel now swells her plaintive 
Strain, 
And her lov’d rose his blushing beauties 
spreads, 
O Zephyr, whilst you waft your gentle 
gale, 
Fraught with the fragrance of Arabia’s 
grove, 
Breathe my soft wishes thro’ yon bloomy 
vale, 
Tell charming Leila how her poet 
loves ! 


O for one heavenly glance from that 
dear maid, 
How would my raptured heart with joy 
rebound, 
Down to her feet, 'd lowly bend my head, 
* And with my eyebrows sweep the hal- 
lowed ground.”’ 


Conld these stern fools, who steal reli- 
gion’s mask, 
And rail against the sweet delights of 
love, 
Fair Leila see, no paradise they'd ask, 
But for her smiles revounce the joys a- 
bove. 


Trust not in fortane, vain delusive charm) 
Whom wise men shun and only fools a- 
dere ; 
Oft while she smiles, fate sounds the dread 
alarm, 
Round flies the wheel.... You sink to rise 
no tnore, = 





brows a besonmr for the house Of wine.” In allnsion to 
the highest mark of Eastern , that of prostras 
ting thesnsclves with thelr faccs to the earth. © 
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Ye rich and great, why rear these prince- 
ly domes? 
Those heaven-aspiring towers, 
proudly raise? 
whilst triumphant all around you 
blooms, 
Death’s dreaded 
your days! 


why 
Lo, 


angel numbers out 


Sweet tyrant, longer in that flinty breast 

Lock not thy heart; my bosom is its 
throne; 

Here let the charming flutterer gently rest, 

Here feast on joys to vulgar souls un- 
known. 


But, ah! what means that fiercely roll- 
ing eye, 
* Those pointed locks which scent the 
ambient air! 
Now hiv fond hopes in wild disorder fly, 
Low droops my love, aprey to black 
despair. 
Those charming brows, arched like the 
heavenly bow, 
Arm not, O gentle maid, with such 
disdain ; 
Drive not a wretch, already sunk full low, 
Hopeless to mourn bis never-ceasing 
pain, 
But to the fair no longer be a slave ; 
Drink, Hafiz, revel, all vour cares un- 
bend: 
And boldly scorn the mean dissembling 
knave, 
W ho makes religion every vice defend.” 
= ; a 
* The poct here draws an unfavourable omen 
from the dishevelled appearance of his mistress’s 
bair: in the East the ladies are in general very cu- 
rious in the disposition of their locks, which are 
for the most part descriptive of the state of their 
mind ; disordered tresses implying strong agitation 
and resentment. Disheveiled locks are peg oN 
in some parts of India as a certain proof of the high- 
est degree of madness. ‘The Malays, a desperate 
race, who inhabit the peninsula of Malacca and ma- 
ny of the Indian islands, are sOmetimes (generally 
from an over-indulgence in opium) seized with a 
dangerous frenzy, during which they run through 
the streets stabbing tndiscriminately every one who 
is so unhappy as to fall in their way. ‘This is called 
running a muck, ‘They are, however, dispatched 
like mad dogs, as soon as they discover any symp- 
tom of their madness, one undoubted mark of 
which is, the andoing of their bair, which is com- 
monly woven into tresses, and put up with singular 
art: this circumstance being always censidcred 35 
a never. failing prelude of their rage, any man may 
put them to death, without farther question. 
A late writer has denied that this act of fury pro- 
cccds from taking opium to excess. He says that 
all the instances on record slaves only run the 
muck, who having committed a fault, somctimes 
a trwial one, were driven to desperation, and re- 
solved to sell their lives as dearly as possible, well- 
knowing they had no mercy to expect from the 
crue! and despotic owners of slaves in the East. He 
relates an instance of a dave running a muck, to 
which he was instigated by cruel treatrnent from his 
¢ owner, or mistress. if this statement be core 
fect, we trust attribute this act of desperation or 
insanity to the anmoral etiects of slavery. 


———.» 
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To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


——te— 


SIR, 


HOUGH unconnected with your 

Publication, farther than as a Rea- 
der and a friend, it is with great satisfac- 
tion, | perceived in your Number for 
last month, the clear promise of a 
work that must do honour to yourselves, 
and be productive of advantage to the 
community. It marks an improvement 
in this country In MIND, as much as in 
commerce and the arts of life, which 
have carried so much wealth and com- 
petence in their train. 

You will allow me to notice another 
symptom of the same, in the first publi- 
cation that has appeared from the Zife- 
rary Society of Belfast, which 1 have 
just perused with pleasure. As interest 
cannot induce such publications, they 
will be valued as they deserve; since It 
is evident that public utility, as well as 
literary discussions, are coinprelkended 
in their plan. 

‘Lhe first article in their Fasciculus, 
is from the pen of the ingenious and 
indefatigable Doctor RicHarpson, 
on a subject of prime inportance. 
‘The discovery of a Grass that nature 
appears to have produced as means of 
rendering valuable the most barren 
and unprofitable land; a vegetable that 
will grow in every season and. soil ; 
and that affords for cattle a cheap and 
abundant crop of GREEN Foon through 
even the dreary months of November, 
December, January, and February, de- 
serves the encomium passed on it. 

The second number of the Fascicu- 
lus, is an account of the Aerostatic vov- 
age ofa French philosopher, to ascer- 
tain the properties of air, and the 
changes it undergoes in regions of 
the atmosphere, higher, I faucy, than 
ever man soared before. 

I shall only trouble you farther, by 
expressing my wish, that such a Society 
may experience, in Ulster, a suitable 
disposition for encouraging its useful 
Jabours; particularly to mduce them 
to publish their promised Statistical 
decount of the County of Antrim, or 
papers connected with the subject, on 
our Mineralogy, Antiquities, Agricul- 
ture, &c. , 

We observe, that their first Number 
is printed in an elegant style, in 4to. 
at alow price, and may serve as an 
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elecant specimen of the progress this 
town is making towards perfection in 
an art to which human knowledge 
stands so much indebted. 

i am, Sir, wishing success to every 
Literary undertaking, especially with- 
in the precincts of our own Province, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Sept. 28, 1808. A FARMER, 

in addition to the preceding remarks 
of this Correspondent, the Monthly 
Magazine inserts the following Preface, 
which appears in the first fasciculus of 
the Society alluded to, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Belfast Literary Society was for - 
med inthe year 1808....The oljects of 
the original members were, mutual com- 
munications on literary subjects, and 
the investigation of the Antiquities, 
political economy, and history, natural 
and civil, of the county of Antrim. If 
they have extended their plan beyond 
these limiis, it is not from an ambition 
to rival societies established in more fa- 
vourable situations, and supplied with 
more abundant means of information ; 
but with a hope of contribuling in some 
degree to the general stock of literature 
and science ; fostering the rising taste 
of their native province, and throwing 
additional light on a district, that has 
of late aitracied the curiosity of philoso- 
phers, and with respect to which, they 
enjoy so many local advantages....With 
the same views they now present the pub- 
fic witha selection from their papers.... 
Such memoirs, as may not be distinguish- 
ed by taste or learning, will, it is hoped 
be received with pleasure by the public, 
and indulgence by the learned, if they 
tend to promote the improvement of their 
own vicinity, and disseminate a know- 
ledge of their native country. 

It is intended to publish a fasciculus 
twice in every year, inthe months of 
May and November. Communications 
Strom any quarter will, if approved by 


the committee of revision, be printed 
with those from the members: but all 
the writers are to be held individuall 

responsible for the accuracy of their 
style, observutions, experiments and 
siatements of facts. 

Their Bookseller will furnish sepa- 
rate fusciculi, receive orders for sets of 
the Society’s papers, and furnish a title- 
page, preface, and table of contents on 
the completion of the first volume, 

Sa : 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 


b fete correspondent who wished 
for a poetical translation of Dr. Pit- 
cairn’s lines on Lord Dundas, was, ft 
presuine, ighorant that they had alread 

been translatedby Dryden. Yetthough 
they have been clothed in an English 
dress, by one whose name renders the 
attempt at competition almost presump-= 
tuous, I would fain hope that some of 


"your poetical friends may be induced 


to favour us with anew translation. 

In great attempts "tis glorious even 
to fail: though such an effort could 
scarcely be successful, it. would be the 
surest means of improvement, As 
the English verses are not generall 
known, | annex them for the gratif- 
cation of your readers, 


“¢-Oh ! tast and best of Scots, who didst 


marptain 

Thy country’s freedom from a foreign 
reign 3 

New people fill the land, now thou art 
gone, 


New gods the temples, and new kings the 
throne ; 

Scotland and thou didst in each other live, 

Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee 
survive. 

Farewel! who dying didst support the 
state, 

And couldst not fall but with thy country’s 
fate. 
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Poems, by the Hon. Miss Trefusis, Syo. 
12s, boards, | 

Sympathy; Landscapes in Verse; and 
other Poems, by S. J. Pratt, 10s. 6d. 
boards, 

Visions in Verse, by Dr. Cotton, a new 
edit. 12mo. 3s. 

FDUCATION. 

The School Magazine ; or the Monthly 
Preceptor Revived, vol. 1, 1s. 6d, 

French and Fagtish Dialogues upon se- 
veral subjects, for the use of young Ladies, 
by Rev. Thos, Vivier, a new edit. 

A Circle of the Arts and Sciences, for 
the use of schools and young persons, by 
Wim. Mavor, 45s. bound, 

Institutes of Latin Grammar, by John 
Grant, 8vo. 10s, Gd, boards, 

NOVPLS AND ROMANCES. 

Leicestershire Tales, by Mary Lin- 
wood, 4vols, small 8vo. one guinea boards. 

The Hlusions of Youth, a Romance in 
Wales, and Common Sense in London, 
by Cordelia Cordova, 4 vols. 12mo, 18s, 
boards, 

City Nobility ; or a Summer at Mar- 
gate, J vols, 12mw. 15s. 

The Old Irish Baronet; or the Man- 
ners of my Country, by Henrietta Rou- 
viere, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Les Souvenirs de Felicie L. par Me de 
Genlis, 2 vols. 10s. boards, 

RELIGION, 

Ao Illustration of the general evideuces 
establishing the reality of Chlrist’s Resur- 
rection, by G. Gilchrist, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 

A Critical Essay on the Ninth Book of 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, 
4s. sewed, 

Christ’s Supremacy, and his Chureli’s 
Priviliges Defended, by a*Christian, Is, 

A Call for Union with the Established 
Church, addressed to English Protestants, 
by G. J. Huntingford, 2d edit. 58, boards. 

A new argument for the existence of 
God, 8vo. 3s. boards. 

(ilustrations of the four gospels. By J. 
Jones, lvol. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies; by 
the Rev, G, S. Faber, 3d edition, 2 vols. 
Svo. 15s. boards. 

A Sermon against Witchcraft, by the 
Rev. Isaac Nicholson, 1s. 6d. sewed, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Le Beau, Monde; or Literary and 
Fashionable Magazing, Wo. 26, 2s, 6d. 
The Dramatic Appellant; or remarks 
. oeanes Dramatic Pieces, No. 2, demy 
vo. 5s. 


Joseph in Jeopardy, in the last scene 
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of the Pautomine Royal, at Madrid, Is, 

Asiatic Researches, vol. 9th, 4to. 1), 
ils. 6d. 

The Annual Review, and History of 
Literature, by A. Aikin, vol. 6th, one 
guinea, boards. 

Old Nick’s Pocket Book; or hints. for 
“A Righte Pedantique and manglinge 
publication to be called, “*My Pecket 
Rook.” y 

Tableau de PEspagne Moderne; Par 
1. Fr. Bourgoing, 3 vol. 8va. 21. 12s. 6, 

Remarks on the present state of the 
Lunatic Asylum» in Lreland; by Andrew 
Halliday, M. D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vortigern and Rowina; or Character- 
istic Sketches of Persous of Distinction, 
part the fourth and last, 5s. 

The Review of Publications of Art, 
No, 5. 2s. od. 
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Satirist; or Monthly Meteor, No, 12, 
Qs. 6d, 

Antijacobin Review and Magazine, for 
August, No. 122. 

The British Cicero; or a Selection of 
the most admired Speeches in the English 
Language, by Thos. Browne, Syols, Sve, 
1}. 11s. 6d, boards. 

The Libravian, No. 3, by James Sa- 
vage, 1s. 

The fifth Report of the Committee o/ 
the Patriotic Fund, 4s. boards, 

Agriculture the Source of Wealth to 
Great Britain; by Wm. Spence, second 
edition, Ss. 6d. boards. 

La Belle Assemblée, No. 35, 2s. 6d. 

Selection of Papers of the Belfast Li- 
terary Society. Fasciculus lst, 4te 
2s, 2d. sewed, 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


VENUE detail of important events, 

of battles imperfectly known, 
aud of a convention, without parallel, 
of dreadful preparation for the sangvi- 
nary scenes of war, of the convulsions 
of despotism, but little of the calm pro- 
gress of human happiness, now requires 
our attention, and the patience of our 
readers, We again trouble them to 
bear in mind, that we write for public 
good, and will not shrink, in that sacred 
cause, from the fidelity and boldness 
befitting it. The situation of the Eng- 


lish and French armies in Portugal, in - 


the early part of last August, we noticed 
to be highly interesting. The reputa- 
tion of the French Commander, and 
the ardour and discipline of his troops, 
per enterprize and decision. The 
inglish army, commanded by an offi- 
cer of high military name, and them- 
selves eager to cope with the conque- 
rors of the Continent, were determined 
to secure the first grand advantage on 
the Continent which opportunity pre- 
sented to thems Junot etched Goes 
Lisbon to meet them, and, in the pre- 
sumptuous confidence of victory, bade 
his men drive the English into the séa. 
A trifling affair near Brilos, which 
ended by General Spencer, with his 
usual prudence, extricating the Eng- 
lish riflemen, who had advanced too 
far, was the prelude to Sir Arthur Wel- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. B. 


lesley’s attack on the 17th of August, 
‘The enemy occupied a strong position, 
with about 6000 men. Great gallantr 

was shown on both sides, and the Frenc 

appear to have manifested singular mi- 
litary skill in pe seceset fe as well as 
impetuosity in attack. The British ar- 
my, of which only a part was engaged, 
prevailed, but the French succeeded 
in effecting their retreat in good order. 
The want of cavalry is noticed by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley as the principal cause 
of the enemy having escaped so 
well. On the morning of the 21st, the 
French General attacked the English 
at Vimiera. His object was to an- 
ticipate the reitiforcements from Eng- 
land, and by something very deci- 
sive, to enable himself to turn his 
arms towards Spain. The attack by 
theFrench army was madein two places, 
nearly at the same time. A desperate 
contest ensued. ‘The Duke d’Abran- 
tes commanded in person, and was 
somewhat superior in cavalry and ar- 
tillery. ‘The fate of Portugal, of Spain, 
hung upon the day. The British and 
French found themselves opposed, for 
the first time after a long onddielle 
the Continent. The former were fihally 
successful, taking thirteen pieces of 
capnon, and much ammunition, A 
French General Officer was taken pri- 
sonet, and another was found dead on 
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the field of battle. “A great many 
oflicers and soldiers were killed, wound- 
ed, and taken.” ‘The total loss of the 
British in the two actions is stated at 
above 1200. Colonel Lake, Colonel 
Stuart, a Lieutenant-Colonel ‘laylor, 
. ‘ 

and a considerable number of Officers 
were killed. ‘Lhe loss of the enemy, 
which must have been very great; has 
not been ascertained. On the 2st, 
Gen. Burrard landed,. but did not take 
the command. On the 22d, Sir H. 
Dalrymple also landed, and assumed 
the command, ‘The sequel. provess 
that Junot must have made a masterly 
retreat, and so secured himself, as to 
command, and even exact honourable 
and advantageous terms. ‘lhe memo- 
rable Convention of Lisbon was signed 
and ratified on the 30th of August. 
‘Lhe terms of it were, the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French, and their 
prompt transportation to France, with- 
out any restriction whatever, as to per- 
son or preperty ; Indemnity to all per- 
sons in Portugai for their political con- 
duct: Artillery and horses, belonging 
to the French, to be secured convey- 
ance: Hostages to be given on both 
sides, and the Citadel of Lisbon, and 
some forts, to be held by the French 
until the period of their embarkation. 
by a separate agreement,. the Russian 
ships were surrendered to the British 
Admiral: ‘The ships to be held as a de- 
posit till six months after peace be- 
tween Russia and England: the officers 
and men to be sent to Russia. without 
conditions. ‘Lhe Duke: d’Abrantes 
seeins to have yielded to superior force, 
but to bave availed himself of his means 
of retreat, and delence, with a sagacity 
and skill, which has confounded the 
sanguine and often unthinking class of 
speculators, who, remote from scenes 
of wariare, decide upon uncertainties, 
and convert expectation .into fact. 
Still, although the full fruits of victory 
have not been reaped on this oc casion, 
it is unreasonable, and even ungene- 
rous, to pass over the solid advantages 
resulting from the success of the British 
arms ip Portugal. ‘That country is re- 
lieved from French armies, her ports 
are opened, and the army now there 
may act in Spain. 

A most remarkable check has been 
given to the French arms. ‘ihe army 
of Junot, though. not conquered, has 
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been defeated, and is removed from the 


Spanish peninsula. Europe will per- 
ceive, that Bonaparte’s arms are not ir- 
resistible, and the reputation of British 
valour must rise very highly, upon the 
whole. lt is observable, that the con- 
duct of the Portuguese troops, which 
were joined to those of the English, is 
not at all noticed by the Commander 
in Chief. 
PORTUGAL. 

Portugal, by this extraordinary 
turn of affairs finds herself freed from 
Krench Dominion, and at the same 
time deserted by her eld government. 
The two events have succeeded with- 
out a long interval; in either case the 
people can feel but a change of evils, 
unless the Portuguese Government, 
ameliorated by its trans-Atlantic voy- 
age, and softened by adversity, whose 
“uses are sweet;”’ adopts-better princi- 
»les, and nobler conduct than hitherto. 
if is difficult to restrain apprehension, 
when we revert. to the Deelaration of 
the. same Government, issued from 
the Brazils. We there observe the 
expression, that the court of Lisbon 
“saw with regret” the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. If 
that government retains regret at the 
recollection of a nation attempting to 
better its government, what can be 
expected from itself, when restored ? 
It is to- be feared, little improvement, 
little benevolence towards its subjects, 
and still less in its relations with the 
commonwealth of nations. There can- 
not therefore be much permanence in 
the re-establishment of the House of 
Braganza, ‘That, in such times, can 
only be founded on the affections of 
subjects, the possession of which gives 
to governments a consciousness of in- 
ternal strength, and ensures them ex- 
ternal respect and security. Portu- 
ge has been, and probably will be to 
‘ugland an expensive, because a weak 
ally.. Commercial advantages are 
often thought valuabje,. but were it 
known how much the support of a 
feeble power costs, even the tradin 
part of the English nation, woul 


think that the balance was unfavour- 
able, 

_ The restorationfthe Prince Regent, 
in truth, presents nothing very consol~ 
wie. At one time the obsequious ally 
of France, and joining with her in the 
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«« Cause of the Continent ;” again, a 
fugitive abandoning his country to her 
mercy, rather than die in its defence; 
transported by the English, without 
having communicated his plans till the 
moment he wanted to «make use of 
them ; disingenuaus and timid,:render- 
ed effeminate by the habits of royalty, 
and formed indecisive by nature, 
his departure was viewed without sor- 
row, as his return willbe contemplated 
without joy. 
SPAIN. 

The affairs of, Spain, bear a_pro- 
‘gressive favourable aspect. Yet we 
are sorry to observe any thing of 
chicanery arising in the conduct of 
the Spanish Generals. ‘The capitula- 
tion with General Dupont has been 
attempted to be evaded by ‘Morla at 
Cadiz. “ ‘The terms were mpossible, 
therefore we are to treat you accord- 
ingly,” is the point of his reply to 
the indignant appeal of the French 
Commander; but wherefore promise 
conditions which the Spaniards alone 
could know. to be impracticable ? 
The French having surrendered, were 
entitled to the equivalent stipulated, 
and the Spanish governor of Cadiz, in- 
stead of such unworthy evasion, should 
have insisted, at'the risk of a general 
rupture, that the English should not 
molest but assist the vanquished army. 

Joseph Bonaparte, far from quitting 
Spain, is with his army, and appears 
not disposed to relinquish his prize, 
without a vigorous attempt to, hold 
it. He is stated to be at Miranda, 
forty-five miles distant from Burgos, 
In the mean time the Spanish Patriots 
are not accomplishing any thing grand, 
and the warfare carried on, savours 
too much of an ill-concerted rebellion, 
to give sanguine bope of ‘ultinfate and 
solid success. ‘Ihe Junta of Valentia, 
published in July an impertant paper, 
which, while it shows apprehension of 
want of union, and of the energy of 
one executive, breathes a.rational and 
most honourable spirit ‘of liberty. 
This excellent -paper, equally free 
from declamation or coldness, plainly 
points to a republican form of govern- 
ment, ad interim. It adverts to the 
partial advantage, but future and last- 
ing evil, of the several provinces act- 
ing on the separate authority of each. 
At proposes that a central Junta should 


be established, and seems to hint, that 
the return of Ferdinand may be very 
distant. 

The Supreme Junta of Seville has 
lately published a long, and sensible 
exposition of its opinion on the same 
subject, It speaks more directly of 
a republican form of government, ad 
interim, and suggests the appointment 
of a president tor-the supreme council 
of government, to be changed often. 
if Enstand should -be found theretore 
at last fighting to set up a republic, 
and France to put it down, the pre- 
sent might be well sted .an astonish- 
ing Era, , 

lo those who analyse the wualities of 
man, .and pronounce what are most ef- 
fective in him, it would seem that repub- 
lican energy can alone sustain Spain 
against the formidable power of the 
French Emperor, Without the great- 
est purity of intention, and the noblest 
motives, divisions will arise, little 
passions intermingle, weakness, and 
finally slavery will take place. 

Solemn obsequies. have been per- 
formed to the memory of those who 
were slain on the 2ad of May, at Ma- 
-drid. Ona superb Cenotaph were in- 
scribed these words; “ ‘To the unfor- 
tunate Spaniards, assassinated on the 
2nd of May, by French perfidy, their 
free and triumphant country conse~ 
crates this.deserved memorial,” 

This proceeding having similarity to 
‘the times of the French revolution, may 
shock those who abhor changes, though 
for the better; but the.friends of human 
ity will sigh over the inscription, and 
pray that Spain thus described may 
rise from the midst of the dangers beset- 
ting her. 

‘Lhe state of Spain at present is very 
problematical. ‘Lhe provinces must 
yield their power into afew hands, and 
that very speedily ; the fortified places 
be conquered ; the French be appalled 
by some grand national effort, and a vie- 
tory obtained, however dearly bought, 
or it is to be feared that the enthusiasin 
of the day may cool, and exertion flag, 
‘The assembling the Cortes would be 
very insufficient of itself, for the pur- 
pose of regenerating Spain. A vigor- 
ous, wise and honest executive, is what 
she most pressingly wants: with that, 
and a ‘ag 8 ready to sacrifice every 
thing in the glorious cause of freeing 
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their country from an external, and 
unnatural yoke, she may defy the ar- 
mies of a despot, or if she should fall, 
will drag her tyrant to the earth along 
with her. 

TURKEY. 

That government is insecure ih pro- 
portion to its despotism, is an axiom 
that has been often illustrated by facts; 
aud seldom more strikingly, than by re- 
cent changes at Constantinople. The 
Sultan Mustapha on the o7th of July, 
felt firm on his throne, perfectly un- 
conscious of danger: the 28th saw him 
deposed, his predecessor murdered, 
and a young prince proclaimed. "This 
tragic scene Was occasioned by the re- 
vival of the plan to “ introduce better 
discipline in the army, and with it to 
restore Selim, who had been precipi- 
tated from the throne on the 28th of 
May, 1807. Mustapha Bairactar, Pa- 
cha Rudschuck, with the design of fol- 
lowing the enlightened views of the 
Sultan Selim, having gained several of 
the reigning Sultan’s ministers, among 
whom was the Grand Vizier,” came to 
Constantinople, with a corps of trusty 
troops, caused the Commandant of the 
Castles of the Dardanelles, the author 
of the former revolution, to be be- 
headed, the Mufti and all the new Mi- 
nisters of the Sultan to be deposed, the 
Aga of the Janissaries to be strangled, 
and the most important posts of Con- 
stantinople to be occupied by his troops. 
The Grand Vizier, the new Mufti, and 
several other members of the Di- 
van, declared themselves the par- 
tizans of Mustapha’ Bairactar. ‘The 
Sultan had no suspicion of his project ; 
on the contrary, he thought himself so 
secure, that, on the 8th instant, he re- 
paired in the morning to Bisutach. But 
the Sultan Mother having got inforina- 
tion of it on the 28th, \ ustapha LV, 
returned with all expedition by sea to 
the Seraglio, whilst the Pacha of Ruds- 
ebuck was entering it by land. The 
Pacha caused the new Multi to inform 
him, that Selim only was lawful Empe- 
ror. Mustapha, far from following the 
example given on the 28th of May, by 
his uncle Selim, who voluntarily de- 
scended from the throne, ordered the 
inner gates of the Seraglio to be shut. 
The soldiers of the Pacha, however, 

sedily effected an entrance, but they 

od the unfortunate Selim dead, and 
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covered with blood. Seized with hor. 
for at this spectacle, Mustapha Bairac- 
tar, and the Grandees of the Porte, 
caused Prince Mahomet, the last branch 
of the reigning dynasty, to be imme- 
diately proclaimed Emperor. ‘This 
Prince, who is about fifteen years of 
age, has, forthe last fifteen months, 
beén confined with the Sultan Selim, 
who, during that space, instructed him 
in the art of government. 

On the 29th, the unfortunate Selim 
was buried at Your, by the side of his 
father. ‘The Pacha of Rudschuck, the 
whole of his army, and all the respec 
table inhabitants of this capital, attend- 
ed the funeral. During these melan- 
choly occurrences, the public tranquil- 
lity was not in the slightest degree in- 
terrupted. ‘The greater part of the as- 
sassiiis Of Selim have been executed, 
We know not whether the deposed Sul- 
tan is stillliving, Some people assert, 
that he has been strangled. Mustapha 
Bairactar has taken possession of the 
Grand Seal. ‘The Grand Vizier is a 
prisoner in his camp, for having re- 
vealed to the Sultan Mother, the plan 
of replacing Selim on the throne, 
There is no doubt that the Pacha of 
Rudschuck will soon be appointed 
Grand Vizier. 

Eleven of the principal paftizans of 
the Sultan Mustapha were this da 
strangled in the Seraglio. ‘The Kaislar- 
Aga (chief of the eunuchs) who assist- 
ed inthe murder of Selim, was exe- 
cuted on the 29th. Such are the 
shocking occurrences, which a bad 
system of government so often occa- 
sions. 

Selim, the deposed Sultan, who has 
fallen a sacrifice to the design of re- 
Storing him, was an excellent and 
mild prince. His object had been to 
place his army in a state similar te 
that of other powers on the continent ; 
by introducing European discipline 
and tactics, In the perilous situation 
of his country, threatened by Eng- 
land and Russia, on one side, and by 
the encroaching power of France on 
the other, neutrality, and time to 
put himself in a respectable state of 
defence, were his objects, But, in 
modern days, sich conduct is not 
permitted. Selim was said to be a 
friend to literature, and of amiable 


manners, We must be allowed ito 
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deplore the melancholy end of this 
unfortunate prince, who died in the 
secluded chambers of the seraglio, a 
victim to the revengeful and envious 
rage of 4 tyrant. 

‘he ultimate object of Mustapha 
Bairactar will probably be attained. 
Mustapha has been overthrown, and 
the young Sultan will be guided by 
the Pacha of Rudschuck. The change, 
on the whole, must be useful to ‘Tur- 
key, it is supposed to be favourable 
to France. Doubtless the wavering 
conduct of the Sultan Mustapha, 
his inclining to negociate with Eng- 
land, and the intrigues of France, 
accelerated his fall; but his govern- 
ment, proceeding on the old system, 
could not long have stood. An et- 
lightened ministry jay, by ieosig 
measures, avert the ruin of ‘Turkey, 
which, by the final turn of the pre- 
sent revolution, now escapes the pres- 
sure of French vengeance. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia continues the same course of 
olitics. ‘The cause of Spain was not 
ikely to excite warin feelings in the 
power, which, without remorse, had 
massacred and plundered in Poland, 

and had so severely oppressed the 
‘Turks. A partial action, between the 
Russian and Swedish and English fleets 
has taken plate in the Baltic, and a 
Russian ship of war has been run 
aground and destroyed, The warfare 
against Sweden languishes, nor can it 
be supposed that Hussia bas her views 
Very intently bent on that quarter. 

POLAND. 

Some tendency to insurrection has 
been discovered, it is said, in Poland, 
and the chief person concerned, 
Dombrowsky, has been ordered to 
be arrested, by the court of St. Peters- 
burgh. Had similar assistance been 


alforded to this ill-fated country, in- 


its glorious struggle for independence, 
as Spain has received, many evils 
would have been prevented in Eu- 
rope; a barrier in the north would 
have been preserved, and the true in- 
terests of nations weuld have been held 
in view. Russia was, in those times, 
nearly as formidable as France now is. 
Poland was, as Spain is now, threaten- 
ed to be oppressed and despoiled: 
she was even more tngenerously be- 
set, as Hot one, but Uirce great pows 


ers, conspired against her indepen- 
dence and happiness. ‘The Empress 
Catharine was a character as despotic, 
more bloody and more faulty in many 
respects than the French Emperor. 
Her seizure of the Chersonese, her 
conduct to Turkey, her massacres in 
Poland, and her internal government, 
and private life have proved this, 
Poland was, however, sutfered to fall. 
Such deviation trom principle in those 
powers, who by their suptmneness (and 
of these, most particularly England) 
wefe accessaries to her destruction, 
led to the fatal engendering and sanc-« 
tioning a system ot partition. Hence, 
it is needless to remark to intelligent 
men how much disorder has arisen. 
‘The futile attempt to dismember 
France; her gigantic efforts for safeiy, 
her transmutation into the Conqueror 
of Continental Europe, and the pres 
sent position of things ! 
ITALY. 

‘The Pope makes reinonstrance, and 
struggles a little against the over-ruling 
influence which General Miollis exerts 
at Rome. His resistance can be but fee- 
ble, and appears rather unaccountable 
after the concession he had made, and 
the submission he had shown, In the 
posture of affairs in modern Europe, the 
papal power, as a temporality naturally 
became diminished. ‘The spiritual 
sway of the court of Rome, has also suf- 
fered abridgment. ‘There is nothmng 
now alarming in its pretensions. 

Nor can it be maintained, after the 
noble efforts of Spaniards, that the 
Catholic religion is adverse to liberty, 
or incapable ot the most sublime patri- 
otisin. ‘Lhe British Commander tells 
the Portuguese, he is come among 
other things, to defend “ their holy re- 
ligion,” and the contumely and insult 
exhibited by the French against Catho- 
lic places of pte | is held forth, as 
one ot the principal causes for blaming 
Bonaparte’s proceedings in Spain. 

Naples remains tranquil, and it is 
probable that the vigilant and military 
Sovereign it has received, will not only 
preserve his throne, but shortly me- 
nace Sicily itself. It is unlikely that 
the restoration of the old government of 
Naples, is desired there ; its vindictive 
hand stained by former vengeance, 
would now be still more feared, and 
consequently resisted. Nor isitan ade 
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vantage to Sicily at this moment to pos- 
sess such acouit. Its residence, and 
interference prevent vigorous plans of 
defence: a declaration of Sicilian inde- 
pendence and aid of a British force,alone 
could promise the probability of sate- 
ty ; so many difficulties are in the wa 
of this, however, that such a turn of af- 
fairs in Sicily cannot be expected. 
Another year may decide its tate. 
AUSTRIA. 

Austria has increased her military 
establishment, but her finances are too 
low for war, nor is it certain that she 
desires it: she has suffered dreadtully, 
and cannot feei much of sympathy to 
the Spanish cause. ‘The court ot Vi- 
enna does net manifest much regard 
for its own subjects. ‘The Diet ot Hun- 
gary is postponed and the salutary step 
of listening to, and. redressing the 
grievances of the Hungarian nation, 
does not seem about to be taken hastily. 
General measures of precaution are all 
which Austria can wisely altempt to 
employ, and they are the most suitable 
to the character of her Emperor. 

FRANCE. 

«©T am determined to carry on the 
war with Spain with the utmost activi- 
ty, and destroy the armies which Kkng- 

land has disembarked in that country. 

‘he future security of ny subjects, the 
prosperity of commerce, and a mari- 
time peace, must alike depend on these 
important Operations. 

* My alliance with the E:nperor of 
Russia extinguishes every hope which 
England can entertain from her pro- 
jects. I have no doubt respecting the 
peace of the Continent, but | neither. 
will, nor ought to rely upon the false 
calculations and the errors of other 
Courts, and since my neighbours in- 
crease their armies, it isa duty incum- 
bent on me to increase mine.’ 

‘These words of the French Emperor, 
in his message to the Senate, show a de- 
termination, unaltered by the events in 
Spain, to pursue the war there, and they 
evince confidence that the rest of the 
Continent will remain at peace, The 
reports of the Minister for Foreiga Af- 
fairs develope the plan of Napoleon. 
He appears to have long meditated the 
union of Spain and France, by placing 
one of his own family on the Spanish 
throne. He professes to follow the steps 
oi Louis XLV, and justines the measure, 
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on the ground of the secret hostility of 
Spain to France, of the danger to the 
latter from sucha state of tings, and 
on the certainty of the perpetual insin- 
cerity of the old dynasty. ‘Lhe spe- 
cious reasons assigned tor destroying 
the independence of Spain are those 
comm to all such despotic acts; the 
bad administration, the internal dis- 
tractions, the intrigues of a foreign ene- 
my. ‘ What policy suggests, justice 
authorises,” says this remarkable re- 
port. ‘Lhis pernicious position might 

e stated without abuse of terms more 
correctly. ‘ What despotism wishes, 
is right.” ‘Thus the habits, pteju- 
dices, and honour, in a word, the hap- 
piness of a nation, are often destroyed 
and violated ; and this is deemed poli- 
cy, and odiously affecting benevolence, 
is called studying fhe weifare of a peo- 
ple, better than they are competent to 
themselves. New conscripts are called 
out. Two hundred thousand men, are 
destined for Spain, without diminishing 
the other w idely extended armies of 
France. It is proposed, on the con- 
trary, to add 80,000 mentothem. The 
same report asks Napoleon, ‘* What 
part will you take? Will you sacrifice 
the cause of Sovereigns and sanction an 
outrage Committed against the Majesty 
of the ‘Throne ?” ‘Thus making him the 
avenger Of Royalty, and the Bidtectoe 
of Kings ! 

‘The second Report of the same Mi- 
nister deciares, “ Peace and the liberty 
of the seas, can only be obtained b 
conquering Spain, and also the English 
upon Spanish ground. *< It is no small 
advantage, says this report, the proba- 
bility of at length meeting the English, 
of fighting them man to man, of mak- 
ing them also feel the evils of war.” 
‘There is a secret satisfaction betrayed 
in those words, which a warlike genius 
would be very likely to feel, if he had 
wished to bring powerful means on an 
enemy, and had been debarred the op- 
portunity of exercising them for a con- 
siderable time. Some distrust of Aus- 
tria is manifested: much satisfaction at 
the conduct of America. ‘The War 
Minister, in speaking of the armies in 
Poland, in Prussia, and in Silesia, in 
Denmark, in Dalmatia, in Albania, in 
Italy, Naples, dnd’ Shain,. says, never 
were the armies of France “ more nu- 
merous, better appointed, better kept 
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ap, or better provisioned ;” and speaks 
t's million of armed men ready to 

rotect “the honour and security of 
France.” The renunciation ef Charles 
LV. and of the Prince of Astnrias, is 
now published by Bonaparte, and one 
cannot but despise persons, who, under 
any circumstances, could agree to terms 
so ignominious. 

Bonaparte is said to be commencing 
a journey to Germany. The Confede- 
rate Princes of the Rhine have had their 
complement of force called out, and 
there is every appearance of a campaign 
stupendous beyond example as to re- 
sult, and which may again draw forth, 
and employ the miltary genius of 
France and its Emperor, in a manner 
which must create anxiety and delibe- 
ration in the minds of impartial reason- 
ers: a campaign which, at all events, 
must cause a deluge of blood, and con- 
vey misery into the bosom of many a 
domestic circle, and, far from home, 
lay on the earth the hope, and the he- 
nour of many a family. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain is now involved in a 
Continental war, as a principal party on 
land, and has boldly committed her for- 
tune with the Spanish war. Opinions 
in England have always been divided 
on the policy of her acting thas, but at 
present there seems an unanimous de- 
sire for the experiment of a grand effort 
on land, 

The event is inthe hands of an all 
wise Providence, Doubtless the pre- 
vious decision on this question, requi- 
red the most profound views, great 
knowledge of the Continent, and exact 
information as to the capabilities of 
Spain. ‘There was even still, an in- 
tuitive feeling wanting, remote from 
arrogance or envy, undazzled by the 
blaze of the moment, and chastened by 
reviewing the combinations of the pre- 
sent, and the possible or probable ones 
of the future. Whether this existed, 
many may doubt, and posterity can 
better examine. ‘The crisis cannot 
be distant, and the complicated state 
of Europe, will excite various emo- 
tions in our readers in its future deve- 
Jopement. 

IRELAND. 

In.our first number we promised a 
fuller discussion of the affairs of*Ire- 
laud; we trust it will not now be dis- 
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leasing to our readers. Many may 
wish to avoid delicate political subjects 
but such wish is the symptom of unwise 
fear, and betrays something of desire 
to retain what is unjustly hekil, and can- 
not bear the honest examination of 
truth, Ireland though nominally diini- 
nished in consequence, has virtually 
risen in the scale of nations, from the 
circumstances of Europe. But her 
strength, though thus intrinsically and 
relatively increased, is left,com parative- 
ly speaking, inert. She ts a healthy and 
vigorous child, whoin all the restrictions 
of bad education have not been able to 
cramp or degrade, and in the transcen- 
dant power of nature, rears her head 
with a gracefulness and beauty that 
narrow minds do not understand, which 
the interested calunmmiate, but which 
the humane and wise behold with in- 
ward satisfaction. An amalgamating 
incorporation of two islands. may now 
be considered a demonstrated fallacy. 
Mutual interest will prove a natural 
bond in case of proximity, A com- 
plete blending of nations so circume 
stanced, is ideal, as the dream of the 
alchyinist. Ireland, stands neutrali- 
zed by the impolicy of men, denomi- 
nated statesmen, who losing the sub- 
stance have embraced the shadow. 
A collateral question rising from the 
compact of union apparently, but 
antecedent in fact to the contemplation 
of the measure, has of late years agi- 
tated parties in both countries, and 
sensibly affected the feelings of the po- 
ewe in Jreland. ‘That relief to the 

vatholics, fronr the irritating and im- 

olitic restraints, which monepoly in 
in its blindness had created is matter 
of right, borders on want of humanity 
to deny. ‘Vo do evil with a remote 
probability of expected good, is impi- 
ous in theextreme, Inthe vale of life 
it iscruel to plant adscititious thorns! 
enough shoot from man’s errors. ‘lo 
plant them on system, is treason to so- 
cial order. 

Jreland retains her antient religion, 
her language, and a distinct character. 
The laws invented to destroy these, 
have perpetuated them. Misery has 
been their offspring, but neither de- 
gradation nor assimilation. In the 
present century, the claims of the 
Catholics have been’ put forth with un- 
rivalled eloquence in the Jnglish se- 
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nate, but the coldness of a distant 
atmosphere bas repeatedly blighted 
the hope of redress. In the last ses- 
sion of the English Parliament, a pro- 
posal was conveyed, half by insinua- 
tion, and half direct, by two dis- 
tinguished Irish Members, that the 
nomination of Catholic  Prelates 
should be vested in his Majesty. ‘The 
sensation excited by this was very 
strong im the House of Commons, 
and in London. ‘The triumph of par- 
ty was great, and the victorious ques- 
tion, “ What can now be objected to 
the Catholics? (that is, to us) burst 
from every lip! A little time has dis- 
sipated the delusion, ‘The Catholics 
of lreland had mot authorised Mr. 
Grattan, or Mr. George Ponsonby, 
to concede the point in question. 
That certain overtures, without the 
sanction of the clergy at large, or the 
bulk of the laity, had been made, by 
a few individuals, to one or both of 
these gentlemen, and their party, is 
not doubted. But they were puny 
politicians, who caught at such a 
proposition, without weighing, and 
ing, -and examining whether 
there was practicability, that is, suffi- 
cient authority on the side of it. 

In truth the independence of the 
Catholic Church is a remnant, which 
Ireland holds as the last stripe of 
‘tthe banner of national honour, and in 
offering to yield it, to be hung as a tro- 
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phy inWestminster, it would bea com- 
etion of suicide. Besides, when 
just rights were demanded, the mean- 
ness of fresh concession, previous to 
obtaining them, was flagrant. 
_. The point, as argued in England, 
was very insignificant, the influence 
of the Pope, and the authority of 
his name are very weak, and in that 
view there was no obstacle in the 
way of redress. But as the matter 
was felt in Irelan’', it was quite other- 
wise, and therefore the concession was 
deemed impolitic, unpracticable, and 
uupatriotic. ‘The Pope was not con- 
templated as the dictator, but as the 
venerable arbiter in clerical affairs. 
The system of the Catholic Church, 
is, in tact, elective, and the reference 
to the Pope for approbation is rather 
deference to the antient head of the 
Catholic religion, in point of cere- 
mony, than any thing of blind sub- 
mission to his will. ‘The late resolu- 
tions of the Catholic Prelates have 
‘sone set the thing to rest. They 
rave decided that the wished conces- 
sion ought not to be, and cannot be 
made, and they are entitled to the 
gratitude of their country. The ob- 
vious aim of the party was to make 
the Catholic question malleable enough 
to be worked up for varrow purposes. 
Ireland was forgotten, but she has 
vindicated herself. 
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ULSTRR, 

Antrim....A melancholy accident ,hap- 
pened on the 8th of September last, to J. 
M‘intyre, an iudustrivns man, of Druma- 
vaddy, parish of Loughgill, in this county, 
who had gone to the mountain between 
Clough and Cushendall to take his horse 
from grass; but, unfortunately, the day 
being wet and foggy, and night coming 
on, he missed his way, and perished by 
the brink of a little rivulet, where he was 
found eight days after. He bas lett five 
ehildren, fatherless. 

Shoeking relation........John Wilson, 
commonly called Whiskey Jack, from his 
remapkabie jntemperance, having return- 
ed fcom the funeral of bis father, on Fri- 


day the 23d of September, was that night 
murdered ia his own house. He and his 
uamarried brother and sister had rendered 
themselves notorious in the neighbourhood 
of Antrim, by their contentions and quar- 
rels about a small farm, the property of 
their father, to the great.affliction of their 
arent, and the annoyance of the ueigh- 
rhood. The deceased has left a wife 
and six helples children to lament his un- 
happy fate. 

Died.....Near Glenavy, Mr. Nicholas 
Oskman, aged 77 years....Mr. Robert 
Cionamond of Magheragill.... At Snugville 
near Belfast, Mrs. Catharine M*Clathry 
aged 85 years. * 

Merried.,..Mr, Ww. Hawkins, to Miss 
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Mary Anne Harrison of Ballycastle. Mr. 
J. Orv, Merchaut of Randalstown, to Miss 
Stewart of Harphall. 

Down....Died At Dromore, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Burdy, At Culteavy, Francis Mont- 
gomery eS. aged 50. Mrs. Pinkerton, 
aged 27, relict of the late Mr. J. Pinker- 
ton of this town, merchaut. Mr. J. Town- 
ley aged 22 years, son of S. Townley esq. 
an emineot Merchant, At Holywood, 
Master J. Butler, aged § years, 

Married.,.Mr. T. Trouten merchant, to 
Miss Creek of Downpatrick. On the lith 
instant Mr,T. Stewart, esq. to Miss Thron, 
of Thronbrook. Mr. W. Clandinning, 
tv Miss Marshall, Mr. R. Watker, of 
Ballyrickard, to Miss Mary Close, At 
Donaghadee, John Armstrong, aged 45, to 
Jane M‘Auley (her fifth husband) aged 
90, with a fortane of 500/, The bride 
cannot undress without an assistant.* 
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*After the ceremony, the Bride held up her left 
hand, and with much sang froid remarked, It have 
already got a wedding ring for each of these four 
fingersand now I have one for my thumb. 


Mr. J. Bradshaw, Linen draper, to Miss 
Gardiner of Magherabeg. Mr. T. Sharrock 
of Downpatrick, to Miss Mary Bingham, 

Londonderry.... Married..,.Mt. J. Dun- 
can, to Miss Jane Agnew of Rowanszift. 
Lieut. G. H. Nugent, of the Royal Dubtin 
Militia, to Miss Ramage of this city. Mr. 
J. Ball to Miss Johnston of New-Walk. ° 

LEINSTER, 

Dublin.... Died.... In Grafton-street, the 
wife of Mr. Robert Richey. 

Married..,.T, Flood of Exeter, esq, to 
Miss Moore, daughter of the late Ross 
Moore of Carlingford, esq. 

Meath.... Died.....aged 88 years, Mrs, 
Jones, relict of T. Jones of Vesington, esy 
and mother of the Patentee and proprietor 
of the Theatre Royal Crow- street, 

MUNSTER. 

Cork,... Married... At Doucraile, Henry 
Miller esq. of the 40th regiment, to Miss 
Jane Morphet of Mallow. Major Shil- 
ling of the Sist regiment to Miss Eliza- 
beth Carrol of Askeen, county Tipperary. 
J. Milner Barry esq. to Miss Phair of 
Miliview. 
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At the late meeting of the Holderness 
Agricultural Society at Heden, the fol- 
lowing question was proposed for diseus- 
sion:—-*‘As various kinds of birds, viz. 
rooks, pigeons, sparrows, &c. are denoun- 
ced as mortal enemies to agriculturists, 
aud their extermination is eagerly sought 
for; do not the benefits they bestow, by 
devouring insects, more than balance the 
injuries they commit by devouring corn ? 


And would it not be to the advantage of. 


agriculturists to promote the increase of 
those birds which destroy insects but do 
not destroy the corn, viz. lapwings, star- 
lings, thrushes, &e.??’ A gentleman of 
the society, who has deservedly, acquired 
considerable reputation in the agricultu- 
ral world, for his well-contrived experij- 
ments as to the most effectual mode of de- 
stroving the grub or larva of the Tipula, 
or Tommy long Legs, detailed the result 
of a very curious experiment which he in- 
stituted for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of these insects which a nest of 
rovks may probably consume annually. 
One of his servants was stationed a whole 
day, from one o'clock in the morning to 
eightat night, ia the neighbourhood of a 
rookery, and kept an accurate account of 
the pumbey of times which the old crows, 
during that interval, fed their young ones. 
The average result of his observations on 
fve nests was, that the old crows made 
7 journeys per day ; and it having been 
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ascertained by shooting one of them, just 
before its entry into the nest, that it bad 
in the bag below its beak 35 grubs; it 
follows, that supposing them to feed on 
these insects through the year, a family 
of rooks would, in that time, destroy 
1,445,500 grubs. And supposing, which 
is a very moderate calculation, that each 
grub, previous to its assuming the wing- 
ed state, destroys the herbage of four 
square inches, this. number would con- 
sume the herbage of three roods twenty - 
seven perches, Hence the ingenious con- 
triver of this admirable experiment, infer- 
red the immense advantage which the 
farmer derives from this species of bird 
alone, without whose benignant service, 
tulded to those of its congeners, the toil of 
the agriculturist would be in vaip, Ano- 
ther inembery of the society produced the 
crap of a pigeon lately shot, in which 
were not more thay a few grains of wheat 
and a bean or two, its principal contents 
being the seeds of Ketlocks, aud other 
noxious weeds, After an interesting dis- 
cussion, the company agreed in the affir- 
mative on both partsof the question, Se- 
veral specimens of prepared whalebone, 
which it is proposed to apply in the manu- 
facture of sieves, riddus and pent 
were afterwards exbibited. ‘| 

A correspondent of the Norfolk Chron- 
icle offers the following preservative a- 
gainst the insects, tumed by farmers, 
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green lice, by which, the crops of peas 
have for several years been greatly injur- 
ed in this county. Take a chaldron of 
fresh burnt lime, unload it in the field 
where it is to be used, make a floor and 
spread alternately alayer of lime and a 
layer of moist sand, or fine earth; when 
the lime is expended, round up the 
whole in a heap, and tin about sixteen 
hours it will be fit to turn over; and if 
the whole of the lime is found to be slack- 
ened, and in a fine powdered state, it is 
then proper for immediate use. The dres- 
sing the crop, ts performed by two men, a 
abov, a cart, and a horse; when the cart 
is loaded, it is moved slowly in the fur- 
rows, (always against the wind) whilst 
the two men with corn shovels cast the 
time right and left, much in the same man- 
ner as they cast corn, observing to take 
a small quantity in the shovel ata time. 
This operation should be performed early 
in the morning upon a heavy dew, or after 
a gentle shower of rain, taking care to 
powder or dustall the plants slightly over; 
when it will be found that the caustic qua- 
lity of the lime will have destroyed the in- 
sects, without the smallest injury to the 
crop: onthe contrary it will very much 
improve itt.— A chaldron of lime the wri- 
ter conceives will cover several acres, 
The same application is equally destruc- 
tive to the slag and small white snail, on 
the young elovers, kc, in the spring, and 
infinitely more efficaciousthan Mr. Vagg’s 
system of night rolling. This system 
wnighthe properly applied on the smal- 
ler seale in gardens infected by these in- 
sects. 

A surprising proof of the degree of 
perfection to which the staple manufac- 
ture of that country is brought, was lately 
afforded at Leicester. A gentleman, tra- 
velling for a house at Norwich, exhibited 
a pair of worsted stockings, of a texture 
so remarkably fine, that the pair together 
has been drawn through a wedding ring of 
an ordinary size. The ideaof the singu- 
lar delicacy of the manufacture willbe as- 
sisted by the information, that an order was 
given by a respectable wholesale house in 
Leicester, for a dozen of pair, “at the 
price of a guinea and a half a parr, 

The committee of the Kennel and Avon 
Canal, met a few davs since at Great Bed- 
win, and proceeded from thence to in- 
spect the works under execution, through 
the tunnel at Bunbage to Devizes; the 
next morning they Walked down Devizes- 
hill, (about tw6 miles) to insperet the 
building of the locks to Foxhanger, where 
they again embarked, and were conveyed 
by Andras’s packet-boat, to their wharf, 
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at Sydney garden. The committee were 
attended by a few of the very large pro- 
prietors ; and they had all the highest 
satisfaction to find the wharfs already fin- 
ished and in a state of great perfection, 
and those under execution, rapidly ap- 
proaching to completion. Itis confident- 
ly expected that in two years, the whole 
of this stupendous national concern will 
be accomplished, and thus afford a direct 
water communication between Bristol, 
Bath, and the Metropolis. 

At a meeting of the Hertfordshire Agri- 
cultural Society, woollen yarn was pro- 
duced, spun by Mary Bowdelly, aged 
sixty, living in that county. It was con- 
sidered by competent judges to exceed 
any thing before known in that country, 
as a specimen of skill and industry, She 
had spun a pound ¢f Merina Wool into 
yarn so fine, that it measured in length 
twenty-nine miles, and two hundred 
vards, It was greatly admired for the 
beauty and silky softness of its texture, 

ANTIQUITiEsS.,...A curious piece of an- 
tiquity has lately been discovered in the 
cuurch-yard of Hemel-Hempsted, Hert- 
fordshise.—In digging a vault for a young 
lady of the name of Warren, the sexton, 
when he had excavated the earth about 
four feet below the surface of the ground, 
found his spade to strike against some- 
thing solid, which, upon inspection he 
found to bea large wrought stone, which 
proved to be the lid of a coffin, and under 
it the coffin entire, which was afterwards 
taken up in perfect condition; but the 
hones contained therein, ov being exposed 
to the air, cruinbled to dust. On the lid 
of the coffin is an inscription, partly effa- 
ced by time, but still sufficiently legible, 
decidedly to prove it contained the ashes 
of the celebrated Offa, King of the Mer- 
cians, who rebuilt the abbey of St. Al- 
ban’s, and died im the eighth century, 

The coffin is about six and a half feet 
long, containing a niche, o1 resting place 
for the head, and also a groove on each 
side for the arms, likewise for the 
legs; it is curiously carved, and altoge- 
ther wnique of the kind. The curate of 
the parish, the Rev. Mr. Bingham, has 
deposited it in a house adjacent to the 
chureh-yard, where the carious are flock- 
ing daily and hourly to see it, on whom he 
levies a contribution of one shilling each 
for such indulgence. The church was 
built in the seventh century. The Wat- 
ling-street road runs within a mile of this 
place, and many Roman coins have 
lately been found in the vicinity, parti- 
cularly while digging r the Grand June- 
tion Canal, : 
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FIRE OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 

On the 20th, at about four o'clock in 
the morning the Theatre at Covent Gar- 
den was discovered to be on fire. Before 
any assistance could be afforded, the 
flames had broken out in all parts, more 
than an hour having elapsed before a sup- 
ply of water could be procured, although 
the fire engines attended at the first a- 
larm. Even when they could be brought 
to act, the violence of the flames ren- 
dered all their efforts useless. The flames 
extended to several adjoining streets ; 
but in consequence of the unremitting 
exertions of the firemen, and volunteers 
who had assembled at the first alarm, 
the devastation did not extend so far as 
might have been feared, 

Several lives were lost on this occasion, 
Among others, a number of firemen and 
labourers who were serving an engine 
inthe interior of the building, were over- 


of the conflagration from the roofof a 
neighbouring house, unconscious that the 
fire was at that very time raging in the 
lower parts of it, were destroyed by its 
sudden fall. 

The vumber of lives lost is not yet as- 
certained, but is supposed to have been 
upwards of fifty. The loss is very great; 
upwards of £150,000 of which not a third 
part was insured ; several of the perfor- 
mers and persens employed about the 
house have also suffered in their -pro- 
perties. 

A subscription has been set on foot for 
the relief of the families of those whe 
fell victims totheir zeal on this nelaucho- 
ly occasion, 

The cause of this catastrophe has got 
been fully ascertained; but itis generally 
supposed to have originated from the wad- 
ding of agun discharged behind the scenes 
during the performance of Pizarro, which 


whelmed by part of the roof. Two fe- had been acted the preceding evening, 
males also who were viewing the progress 
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Tur fine weather that set in so seasonably in the latter part of the month of August, 
was soon succeeded by a good deal of rain accompanied with high winds, which beat 
down the strong crops ef grain aud cousiderably encreased the injury they had sus- 
tained by the former wet weather; a favourable change has enabled the farmers to cut 
down their crops in pretty good time, and the harvest is now geuerally ever and the 
crain secured. 

It is now pretty fully ascertained that the wheat has been generally injured by 
mildew, and is much inferior in quality, as well as quantity, to the average of other 
years, and in all prebability will bring a high price. 

The oat crops seldom appeared more abundant when standing in the steok, and yet 
it is generally believed the produce will prove far shert of what might have been ex- 
pected from so great a bulk, Althongh the quality is certainly inferior to last year’s 
produce, there seems no reason to apprehend such a deficiency as to occasion the 
price to be unasually bigh, 

tarley turns out a good average crop in most places. 

The potatee crop is much improved in quality since last report, and as it is likely 
to be very productive, we trust there will be aa abundant supply of that valuable 
and nutritious root, which forms so considerable a part of the sustenance of the inha- 
bitants of this country. ' 

From the trials that have been made of the flax of this year, there is much reason 
to fear that there will be a great deficiency of the usual quantity; in many districts 
it is thought there will rot be more than one-half of the produce of other years, and 
the price has risen considerably in consequence of the apprehended scarcity. The 
failure of this crop may be principally attributed to its being pulled before it had at- 
taiued a proper degree of ripeness, and its afterwards remaining teo tong on the grass 
for want of dry weatber to take it up. 

The turnip crops that were not cut off at an early stage of their growth, continue to 
root well, and will probably furnish a large supply of winter food, It would bea fa- 
vourable circumstance for the country if they were more generally cultivated ; the ex- 
teasive culture of that valuable root by the Euglish aod Scotch farmers, holds out ay 
«example bighly deserving our imitatioa, 
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The sowing of wheat has already commenced in various parts of the country, and if 
the weather continues favourable, as it now is, no time ought to be lost in putting 
the work forward ; the early sowing generally sueceeds best, as it effords time for 
the plants to be well established in the ground before the frost comes on, which fre- 
quently throws the roots out. . 

We know that the common mode of sowing wheat after the potatoe crop is removed, 
is against such early sowing as we recommend, and which is very generally practised 
in England ov fallows ; bat in some districts ip Ircland where fallow is made ure of, 
there is nothing to prevent early sowing, but an opinion which prevails among many 
farmers, that it is tune enough if wheat is sown during the dark of the moon before 
Christmas. This practice we would particularly wish to discourage 5 and if it is not 
in the power of the farmer to have his ground in a condition fit for sowing before the 
middle of November, we have reason to think it would be much better to defer even 
to the beginning of March, as the seed would then escape the season when little vege- 
tation takes place, and during which it is liable to be injured by wet. Nothing is to 
he apprehended from this delay, as we can speak confidently from experience, that 
it does not delay the ripening above ten days ora fortnight, and the farmer stands a 
gwat chance of getting the seed sown on dry ground, a matter of more importance 
than is generally imagined even to succeeding crops. 

-__ 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

The war against commerce still continues, though the ports of Holland have unex- 
pectedly been permitted to be opened for the exportation of many articles of their pro- 
duce , while smalts and some other commodities are said to be still continued under 
prohibition. Some accounts state that the British administration will not permit the 
trade of exportation to be carried on by the Dutch, unless they will allow the impor- 
tation of mannfactures from this country in return, The occasion of Bonaparte’s per- 
mitting the Dutch ports to be partially opened for exportation appears not to be 
kuown. 

The embargo imposed on her shipping by Amertica still continues, and in all proba- 
bility will continue till after the meeting of Congress in November, and we are not 
without grounds for apprehension that this measure, which they deem a wise precaution 
to keep them out of war, may be still farther persisted in. The embargo, if persevered 
in, though it is likely to injare Meir foreign commerce, will also probably cause them 
to become a manufacturing nation, some years earlier than they would otherwise have 
attempted, Flax and cotton grow in great abundance in America, and it is said that 
the breed of sheep is rapidly extending. The mutual restrictions on commerce which 
it is now becoming the short-sighted policy of nations to retaliate on each other, will 
have a tendency to force trade into new channels, by which some will be gainers 
while others are losers. Tbroughall, the Philanthropist rests in the pleasing confi- 
dence that the powers of annoyance are not so great asthe capabilities of doimg goed. 
Nations by their foolish policy may destroy some sources of trade ; but new ones in 
spite of all their blunders, will arise to supply their place. The madness of mankind 
by their wars, may desolate the fair face of a country; but this waste willere long be 
supplied by the bountiful hand of nature, and fully restored to its pristine beauty. 
Let it not be said these remarks are misapplied in a commercial report; they na- 
turally arise out of the subject, and on all occasions it may be allowed to show that 
the evils which man intreduces into the world, are counteracted by the beneficent 
laws of our nature, Yet the philosophy Of commerce to regulate the conduct of 
nations or of individuals, is more an object for benevolent wishes than present 
eXpectation, 

Rut to return, and leaving a further detail of causes, to consider effects. 

Trade isin its nature subject to fluctuation; but the uncertainty of it is considerably 
increased by the interference of. hostile governments; and thus speculation is intro- 
duced, which though it tura te the gain of some, is attended with many unpleasant 
«Mects. There is a danger of trade turning into 'a species of gambling, and becoming 
subject to all the varieties and vicissitudes of a lottery speculstion. Thus, whether 
pot-ashes, cotton, and the other articles of American produce, will rise or fall, depends 
on the decision of Congress, and the new president of America. 

The price of wine, barilla, and other Spanish and Portuguese productions, depends 
on the uncertain events ofthe war in these countries. The *safhe®canses operate in 
rezard to the manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland; if the fortune of war isin 
favour of Rritish arms, the prices of our various manufactures will probably rise from 
the demand for them in those countries, which may be subject to our influence. Onsuch 
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nneertain data, the sellers and purchasers must calculate in theirrespective transactions, 
in time of war, articles in the hands of the merehants usually rise from the encreas- 
ine difficulties of trade, by which tney are gainers; but in the event of a peace, or if 
the present commercial restrictions on trade be removed, the holders will be likely 
to be losers. , 

On the subject of last month’s report there is little new to state. The few interested in 
the traffic of guineas, are likely to keep up the prejudices in their favour for. some time 
longer. Inthe market of Lisburn, most of the fine limens are now bought for bank- 
notes. In Belfast the alteration in the mode of paying for linens will probably 
be more slow, though its ultemately taking place there, it is presumed, is equally 
certain, : : , 

In the present state of our circulating medium in this country, guineas ean scarcely 
he considered in anv other view than as tools in the hands of monev- jobhers, which 
they do not fail to turn to their own advantage. The quantity of them in cireu. 
lation is so small, that the exchange on Enlist’ bills is affected by a few thou- 
sand guineas being periodically withdrawn, at the time of the assizes, by the treasurer 
ofthe countiesof Antrim and Down ¢ and in one instance last year, exchanve fell 
in the course of about one week from 14 to2 per cent, in consequence of « loan 
being made in Belfast, te one of the great landed proprietors in the neighbourhood, 
These fluctuations, show the impolicy of confining ourselves to a mediam go limited 
as guineas now form, as such an occurrence could not hyve huppened if the cireu- 
lating medium had been adequate to the purposes for which it is required, Daring 
last month the gold exchange fluctuated fiom 5} to 6} per cent, and the dis- 
count on bank notes from 44 to 54, makingla higher rate with the exchange and 
discount ndded together than the bank note currency at Deblin for English bills, 
which average about 94 per cent. The Belfast romitter consequently paid a 
higher exchange for the bills he had occasion to take, and he might as well have 
done so in the first instance, as in the circuitous mode in which it was accomplished, 

We have in this part of the country, four or five different kinds of circulating me-~ 
diums; guiheas, bank silver coinage, dollars, bank of Ireland notes, and the notes 
of private bankers, all bearing different relative values, aud tending to render 
every sort of bargaining more complicated and difficult. 

Guineas are of great advantage to those who discount jin goll; but itis not reasonable 
toexpect the many will continue to be so blinded to their own interest, as not to see 
the disadvantages and perplexities attending a mode of payment so limited in ex- 
tent as the remnant of our gold currency must now pecessarily be, and in the 
management of which the knowing commercial finaucier has such a decided ad- 
vantage, 

American pot-ashes after declining a little in price, are now rather looking up— 
Barilla keeps without advance—Cotton Wool is scarce, and by accounts from Liver 
pool, considerably advancing in price—Sugar is expected to advance, as soon as the 
distiller comes into the market to purchase for distillation. ‘Letters from Holland 
state that they have had there a good crop of flax this year. ff the Dutch porta 
are allowed to be kept open, we may receive from them a seasonable supply to 
wake up the deficiency of the flax crop in this country. 

MEDICAL REPORT, 
List of Deseoscs occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 23th August till 
28th Seplember, 
Barometer,.....highest ......30 44 #£=Thermometer......hbichest..... 68 49 


mean.» .ccevet? Mean «oe». 6%. 10 
lowest ...-+.-. 29 3 lowest «..-.~« 86 00 
Sumocha . 2... . 2 An inflammatory fever....not infectious, 
Typhus ....2¢. 2 Nervous, or infectious fever. 


Synochus. ..... 3 Of a mixed nature, between typhus and synocha. 
Cynanche Tonsiilaris 2 Quinsy. 

Exrysipelas . .. .. 1 Saint Anthony’s fire, or Rase. 
Variola...... 12 Small-pox, 

Rubrota . 2.2 ees Measles. 

Varwella ....«+ 2 Chicken-pox. 

Opthalmia s . . «3 Inflammation of the cyes, 
Rheumotismus ... RK heame tis. 

Abortus .. A bortioms 
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. 4 Itch. 

Riagworm, tetter, &c. 
Jaundice, 

Asthma, or shortness of breath. 
Indigestion, 

Nervous-debility. 

Excessive vomiting and purging. 
Flux. 

Liquid stools. 

Consumption of the lungs, 
Madness. 

King’s Evil. 

Slow inflammation of the liver. 


Herpes... 
Icterus ... 
Asthma .. 
Dyspebsia . 
Asthenia ... 
Cholera Morbus 
Dysenteria. .. > 
Diarrhvra «eve 
Pthysis Pulmonaris 
BGREG sa 0 3 G8 
Scrophula ss. & a8 
Hepatitis Chronicus 


S p ; o.e.-o © Bea . 
yphiles Venereal disease, 
(ronorrha. .. 2 4 


Morbi Infantiles, . 2% Febrile and bowel complaints of children, 

In looking ow the present report, the friends of humanity will be justly alarmed and 
disappointed, when they behold that loathsome and dangerous disease, the Small-pox, 
exhibit itself so extensively, a disease that it was most sanguinely to be hoped, would, 
in a few vears, be erased from the catalogue of human calamities, Where are our 
Vaccinators? What have they done for society? will be the cry of the enemies of that 
thost important discovery (vaccine inoculation) and which will be re-echoed with 
equal vehemence by the unthinking and ignorant. Cease, cease, your clamours, 
ye foes of mankind, and know that it is owing to an unaccountable apathy and neglect, 
principally in the lower classes, that the present pestilence ravages the country, mark- 
ing its progress with death and deformity, and not to any want of efficacy in cow-por 
nor zeal in its propagators, an apathy from which it is to be feared nothing will rouse 
mankind to a true sense of the passing danger, but the strong hand of legislative in- 
terference If the Reporter’s experience can have any weight in removing doubts, he 
will say that he has inoculated above one thousand with cow-pox, and after inoculat- 
ing above fifty of these with small-pox, sume once, some twice, and in a few cases four 
times, in no one instance were any of them affected with the disease. With respect 
to the two cases of chicken-pox, there was an attempt in both instances to communi- 
cate the disease, but without success, this however is not much to be regretted as it is 
usually of so mild a nature as to require little interference.........Scarlatina has for seve- 
ral mouths assamed a mild character, and has now nearly, if not altogether disappeared. 
Does this in any degree coutirm the observation of Sydenham, that most diseases were 
swallowed up or absorbed by the reigning epidemic? 

-————— 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
From the ith of August till the 2th of September, 

{. Swirr (Hirundo Apus) White Rumped Martin (H. urbica) Sand Martin (II. 
riparia) and Willow Wren (Motacilla Trochilus) have disappeared. 

3. Hvoded Water Milfoil (Utricularia vulgaris) flowering. 

4. Superb Pink (Dianthus superbus) and Colchicum or Naked Robin (Colchicum 
autumnale) flowering. 

7. Robin Redbreast (Motacilla rubecola) and Woodlark (Alauda arborea) are now 
adding to the pleasures of oar rural watks, and supplying the loss of our numerous ver- 
nal warblers, by their highly interesting music. 

¥. Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo) flowering, Swallows mostly gone. 

10, Red Chelone (Chelone obliqua) and Althea Fratex (Hibiscus Syriacus) flower- 
jog. Phatena Libatrix. Don. Brit. In. 216. Called Herald Moth by the English Col- 
lectors of Lusects, being among the last which appears, and marking the approach of 
Winter, 


15. Clethra (Clethra Aoifolia) flowering. 
15. The Bernicle (Anus Bernicla) were observed this day in Belfast Lough by many 


people, but some supposed they saw them seven or eight days previous to this, Aan 
wpinion has been long prevalent that these birds arrived regularly ov Ballynure fair 
day, viz. the 4th of September, and left us on the fair day of the same place, held on 
the 15th of May. (Popular errors are frequently founded on pretiy correct observations of 
nature, but the observers, as m this case, fail in tracing the ejjecis fronde gitimate causes. ) 

17, Changeable Star Flower (Aster mutabilis) flowering, sre 

20, Common Wigeou (Auas Penelope) for sale ia the Belfast market. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


From the 2th of August till the 20th of September. 

In our last Report we wished to call the attention of our Readers to observing the 
course of thunder clouds, in order that, if possible, some judgment might be formed 
of the succeeding weather. From our own observations no conclusion can at present 
be drawn: two brilliant days succeeded; but on the 30th and Slet a considerable 
quantity of rain fell, and though we have had many fine days, the weather has net 
been settled to any particular kind. 

Qu the Ist of September, Slight showers. 

2, . . + +» .« Slight showers and sunshine. 

4, . « « + « Pleasant dry day. 

5,6,%7, . . . Slight showers, 

8, . « « « « Heavy showers. 

9, . . « «+ « Brilliant aud breezy day. 

10, . . . «+  Brilliant—a few drops of rain at about five P. m. 

i. « “e266 eee 

2, .« + « « « Misty rain about 9 a, m.—rest of the day dry. 

15, 14,15,16,17,i8, Brilliant days. 

9, . « » « «» Dark morning witha gentle shower—afterwards a fine plea- 
sant day. 

20, . + «+ « « Misty morning, withan appearance of having been frosty. 

The Barometer has this month ranged uncommonly high, the lowest state was 29. 1. 
on Thursday the Sth, at noon; and on Friday the 16th, it was as high as 30, 3, 
through the day. 

The Thermometer has been also high for the season. On the morning of the 5th, 
at 8 a.M, it was at 60.; on the 17th, at 3 p. mM. it was as high as 65. and through- 
out the month we have never observed it lower than 53. which it was on the 8th, 
The wind during this period has been observed in the North, 7 times—South, 8—East, 
15—West, 8 times. 

At about 74 P. M. on Saturday the 17th of September, a gentleman going down the 
shore road, from Belfast towards Carrickfergus, having passed the gate of Mr. Thom- 
son’s avenue, at Jennymount, and reached the corner where the road first reaches the 
shore, felt himself suddenly, as when exposed to the air ofa heated oven, and perceived 
a considerable illumination, rather superior to the brightest moonlight, it being a 
dark night, and immediately after felt a strong sulphureous smell; on advancing as 
far as Mr. Wim. Simms? Porter’s Lodge, he meta person, who inquired if he had seen 
the falling star, and described it as observed by himself on coming round Mr, Wool- 
sey’s point, to have been a large luminous body descending slowly from the northward, 
and disappearing precisely at the spot where the gentleman had seen the illumination 
and felt the sulphareous smell and heat. It appeared first near the Cave-bill; was, 
he thinks, mere than a minute in view, and considerably larger than Jupiter, which he 
pointed to, and which, that night, was remarkably bright, 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
ocroper, 1808. 

Ow the first day of the month the Moon passes our meridian at 25 min. past 10 
o'clock, afternoon, having above her, buta little to the west of the meridian, the four 
small stars in the Water-pot; and north of her, a little to the east of the meridian, 
at the distance of 16° is Markab, and at 29° is Scheat, two bright stars of the second 
magnitude, in Pegasus. South of her, near the horizon, but east of the mendian, 
is Fomalhaut. Jupiter is under her, a little east of the meridian, and at the distance 
of about 64 degrees. : 

Fifth day, she rises a little after six; before midnight, she passes the line drawn 
through the second and third of the Ram, and, as she mounts the heavens, we may 
perceive her nearly in the line between the third of Pegasus and the lowest of the four 
stars in the square, and first of the Whale. 

Tenth day, she rises about half past nine; as she ascends the heavens, we a 
serve around her the beautiful stars in the Twins; the Bull, Orion and the Wag- 
goner: at 9, she is 5¢° 14’ from the first of the Ram. 

Fifteenth day, she rises about three in the morning, and is soon followed by Mars 
and the firswofthe Lion, which will form'with ber a pleasing object to the nocturnal 
traveller, 
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Twentieth day, she rises at half past eight morning, having been new Moon the 
preceding day, at which time was an eclipse of the Sap, but invisible bere. 

‘Twenty-filth dav, she passes the meridian, three minutes past six, evening, being 
in a line between the small stars in the head of the Archer and the two first of the 
Goat; the former being below her to the east, and the latter above her to the west of 
the meridian. Above her, nearly due north, at the distance of 24°, is the beautiful 
star Athair in the neck of the Eagle. 

Thirtieth day, she passes the meridian at fifty-six minutes past nine, above her, to 
the north, at the distance of 11°, is Algenib, a bright star, in the wing of Pegasus, 
and at 25° the bright star in theshead of Andromeda. Jupiter and Fomalhaut being 
considerably to the west of the meridian. 

Mercury is an evening star, but so near the horizon when the San seta, that he will 
be seldom seen: the Moon passes him on the twenty-first. 

Venus is an evening star, and on the first is very near Mercury, she appears every 
succeeding night to be higher above the horizon, but js still too near it to be frequently 
seen, till about the end of the month. 

Mars, isa morning star, being seen at first to the wost of the first star of the Lion, 
which he passes on the eleventh, at the distance of 1, the star, being to the south ot 
him, The moon passes him on the fifteenth. 

Jupiter, passes our meridian on the first, at 40 minutes past 10 at night, and on the 
25th at five mioutes past nine, having a retrograde motion through 14 degrees; near 
him is the [ith star of the Water-bearer, and to the west of hun the four smail stars in 
the Water-pot.... "he Moon passes him on the 21st. 

Saturn is an evening star, being seen after dark in the south-west, but near the ho- 
rizon ...the Moon passes him on the 2tst. 

Herschell is a morning star, but too near the Sun to be seen, being in conjunction 
with hum on the 23th. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 








ist SATELLITE. | 2d SATELLITE. | 3d SATELLITR. 4th sATELLITE. 


a . " 
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DAYS. UW. M. $ |BAYS. B.' M. ©. IDAYS. Me M. S& DAYS- He- Me 5S, 
048 i7 | 3] 16 37 44] GO| 1454 231m] OF 4 O 12Tm. 
117 11 7} 5 55 40 17 44 14k. 7 56 21 EF, 
19 45 59 | 10} 19 13 35 | 13] 18 36 191m. | 22 | 22 19 50 Im. 
14 14 55 | 14] 8 31 29 21 45 14 EF. 23 2 9 23.E. 
8 43 44 17] 21 49 23-120] 22 38 40 Im. 
3.1240 /21]711 7 17 }21 46 42 E. 

21 41 31 [25] 025 10 | 28 41 14 In. 

16 10 28 | 28} 13 43 3 5 48 23 FE. 

10 19 

a - N.B. We have, agreeably to the intimation of our respected 

ae ace Correspondent X. of Newry, added to our Astronomical 


18 | 
12 Report, the Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites for this month, 


7 which are universally acknowledged to be the best means 
1 S253 | for ascertuining the longitude of the dijerent places on 
7 ; the Globe. These Eclipses are calculated for the latitude 
14 + Be ; 

and meridian of Greenwich. 
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FRRATA IN NO. F. 


Page 10, Ist column, line 16, from the bottom, dcle 2 in enmemier—p, 32, col. 2d, 1. L2from the top, for 
re, read air—-caune page and col. 1. 8 from the bottom, far de‘anation, read detonation, 
RRRATA IN NO. I. Le 
99, col. 9d, line 2¢ from the bottom of the page, dele the period after the word master~ + col. 
2a, 23d from the bottam, for doubts read doubt—p. 116, col. Ist, 1, Sfrom top, for Pail. ” hey Phi. 
Seo ten aor . 199, last line but one of the poetry, for toil’, read shall.—p. 145, col. 80, 1. 16 from 
the top, for Dundas, read Duudee.-p. 153, col. 2d, 1. ISfrom the bottum, dele in. 
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